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CHRONICLE. 


LL through the week the outlook in South-Eastern 
4% Europe has been very gloomy. No progress whatever 
seems to have been made in quelling the insurrection in 
Crete. On the contrary the insurgents are carrying on 
activeoperationsin the very suburbs of the towns occupied 
by the foreign contingents. The Turkish block-house 
of Malaxa, outside Canea, was attacked and carried, in 
spite of the prohibition of the Admirals, for whose 
sacred persons the rebels showed their respect by firing 
on a boat carrying a British officer. The ironclads dida 
little bombarding, but as they only opened fire after the 
Turks had hoisted a white flag and surrendered, their 
action produced no result beyond that of killing a few 
of the Christians. 


So little were the insurgents impressed that a day 
or two after they made another fierce attack on the 
Turkish outposts, and were not dispersed till the fleet 
had pounded them heavily, and the Camperdown had 
dropped a few of her 13-inch shells among them. The 
negotiations for the withdrawal of the Turkish troops 
have hung fire, and these armed Mohammedans are 
still in the island, to the alarm of the peaceful inhabi- 
tants, and the anxiety of the naval authorities, who are 
appealing for double the number of troops, which so far 
only England and France seem prepared to send in. 
The Austrians are hesitating, and the Germans have 
sent no troops at all, and apparently do not mean to 
send any. But the one hopeful sign of the moment is 
the announcement of Mr. Curzon in the House of 
(ommons on Thursday, that the Ambassadors have at 
length decided to press the Porte to remove the Turkish 
troops from Crete. 


On the mainland the position is worse even than in 
the island. The blockade of Greece has been rendered 
almost ineffectual by the refusal of Great Britain to 
take part in the operations off Volo—the very place of 
all others where it could be useful in hampering the 
Grreek military operations. Encouraged by the signs 
of dissension and weakness among the Powers, the 
‘rreek Government has shown every intention of push- 
ing matters to extremities on the frontier. Whether 
it is really prepared for a serious campaign against 
Turkey is still uncertain ; but all the indications point 
to the fact that it has now gone too far to call off the 


troops from Thessaly without letting some of the hot 
blood of the conscripts in a brush with the enemy. 
Amid what the correspondents have now grown 
accustomed to call “indescribable enthusiasm,” the Crown 
Prince, accompanied by his wife, left Athens for the 


frontier. It may be that he is intended to hold back - 


the troops rather than to urge them on. But the 
general impression is the other way, and it is believed 
that the Greeks are now only waiting for the melting 
of the snows to make their dash at the frontier. 


Tue farewell dinner to Sir ALFRED MILNER was a 
remarkable demonstration. Few men have had the 
good fortune to win the friendship of so many other 
men distinguished in so various departments of public 
life as our new African Proconsul. Liberals and 
Conservatives united to do this fortunate gentleman 
honour. Lord Rosesery and Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, 
the rival chiefs of the Liberal party, sent letters of 
congratulation. Mr. AsquitH presided over the gather- 
ing, flanked by Mr. BaLrour, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and 
Mr. Goscuen. If Sir ALFRED MILNER is superstitious, 
he ought to throw a ring into the sea, like that ancient 
monarch who feared Nemesis must have some reverse 
in store for the man who had been too fortunate. 
Certainly Sir ALFRED has had a very smooth and suc- 
cessful public career so far. But he has a perilous 
journey before him over rocks and shoals, and among 
smouldering fires—ignes suppositos cinert doloso—and 
if, as all hope, he succeeds, his success will be deserved. 


Sirk ALFRED MILNER’s speech at the banquet was 
conceived in excellent taste and temper, and Mr. 
ASQUITH’s was bright and interesting. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN delivered an important manifesto, which seems 
to have perturbed some minds, and irritated others. 
But it is hardly likely to be misunderstood either in 
Pretoria or Capetown. It was at once a promise and a 
warning. The promise is to all the Dutch populations 
of South Africa that their interests, their inclinations, 
“even their prejudices,” are to be consulted as seru- 
pulously as those of the Colonists of British origin. 
The warning is that the Imperial Government means 
to see that the Transvaal fulfils the obligations of the 
London Convention to the letter. “I mistake very 
much the mind of my countrymen,” said the Colonial 
Secretary, “if they are not at this moment determined 
to support the present Government, or any Government 
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which may be in its place, in maintaining in their 
integrity the rights which we have under the Con- 
vention and our position as paramount Power in South 
Africa.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN hopes that the Transvaal 
Government * will come to see” that it must carry out 
its engagements. It was a peculiar form of words 
which intimates that the Transvaal does not, at present, 
see its duty in that light. 


Moke significant still was the passage in which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN cried * Hands Off” to any foreign Power 
whose ambitions may lead it towards South Africa :— 


It may be true, as we have recently had it suggested to us, 
that there are eminent persons in South Africa who have 
aspirations for an independent federation of States, under 
which Dutch influence would be predominant, and which 
would look for sympathy and support rather to the Continent 
of Europe than to this country. If such aspirations exist, in 
my opinion they are incompatible with the highest British 
interests. 

On that point there can be no doubt whatever. There 


is not room for another “ Paramount Power” south of 


the Zambesi. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER has set the example of insulting 
the QUEEN, and President KruGER’s nephew, Lieutenant 
ELorr, has improved upon it. This young gentleman, 
whose name came up prominently at JAMEsoN’s trial, 
seems to have used language so grossly insulting to 
Her Majesty that the Pretoria authorities would not 
allow it to be telegraphed to this country. Lieutenant 
Evorr holds a commission in the South African police, 
and Mr. CONYNGHAME GREENE immediately insisted 
that he should be dismissed, a request which was so 
far complied with that he has been suspended, and an 
official apology inserted in one of the Johannesburg 
newspapers. The whole episode is curious and not 
very intelligible. Perhaps the explanation is that Mr. 
E.Lorr belongs to that “stalwart” party among the 
Boers which is more Krugerite than Mr. KRuGER him- 
self, and is trying to push the President farther, or at 
any rate faster, on the road of open disloyalty and 
aggression than that astute old politician is at present 
prepared to go. At any rate the prompt repudiation 
of young ELorr may be taken as a sign that the 
President is not yet ready for an open and irrevocable 
breach with the Imperial Government. 


THE South Africa Inquiry has roused very languid 
interest since Mr. RHODES ceased giving evidence. The 
appearance of Dr. JAMESON lent it a momentary fillip, 
but Dr. Jameson had very little to say, and Mr. 
LABOUCHERE—always discreet when face to face with a 
formidable antagonist—examined him with brevity 
and mildness. But the evidence of Mr. NEwron, the 
Resident Commissioner at Mafeking, was really impor- 
tant. It had the elements of novelty; for what this 
witness had to say has not been made public in the 
Blue-books or the newspapers, or before the Cape 
Committee. Mr. NEwron said that Dr. Jameson had 
communicated to him the plan of taking the Bechuana- 
land Police across the border, in case of a rising, and 
that he himself, so far from endeavouring to thwart the 
project, gave it his cordial support, and asked to be 
allowed to help when the time came. Afterwards he 
thought better of it, and communicated his doubts to 
Sir GRawaM Bower and Mr. Raopes; but believing 
himself pledged in honour to respect Dr. JAMEsON’s 
confidence, he did not communicate what he knew to 
his official superior, the High Commissioner, or to the 
Colonial Office. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
NeEwron’s conduct (and it must be remembered that he 
was in a very difficult position), his explanation throws 
a good deal of light on one of the few obscure por- 
tions of the subject. Remembering that Mr. Newron 
was the principal Imperial officer in the district, and 
supposed to be in direct communication with the Home 
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Government, we cannot be surprised that JAMEsSON’s 
officers found it easy to believe that the Colonial 
Office knew pretty well what they were about, and was 
quite inclined to wink hard at their enterprise. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Newron expressly states that he 
purposely left the Colonial Office and Lord RosmeEap in 
ignorance; but the Raiders did not know that. They 
were told that the representative of the Empire was on 
their side, and they drew deductions, which, under the 
circumstances, seemed obvious enough. 


THE time was when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN used to be 
pointed to by impatient Tories as the pattern “ paro- 
chial” politician. Now, by a curious and interesting 
development he is the most vocal exponent of the 
Imperial idea. On Wednesday he made a speech at the 
dinner of the Colonial Institute which has evoked great 
enthusiasm. It was not that he said anything particularly 
new, or brought to bear any specially luminous sugges- 
tions on a large and difficult question. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAINS power does not lie in subtlety of thought or 
philosophical grasp of general principles. But he has 
a directness of insight, and a lucidity of statement, 
that seem to reduce all perplexities to a few simple 
propositions, which he drives home with all the energy 
of his vigorous personality. At present it is his voca- 
tion to preach the great doctrine of Imperial unity, 
and he throws himself into it with admirable force and 
resolution. The reaction from the Little England 
period is still so recent that there is abundant need for 
a missionary to preach the true faith in a Greater 
sritain. Happily his words fall on willing ears. 
There is an increasing majority who see with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN that, in this iron age of ours, the future 
is with the great Empires, not with the small nations. 
And without her Colonies and Dependencies what would 
Britain be in the next century compared to such huge 
populations as those that will swarm over Russia and 
the United States? Only a slightly larger Holland, a 
somewhat richer Belgium. 


In spite of the political unrest and uncertainty abroad, 
the country continues extraordinarily prosperous—at 
least if the Revenue returns are any test. The financial 
year ended on Wednesday with a surplus of nearly 
three and a-half millions in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Sir Micuart Hicks-Beacn’s 
estimate was for £100,480,000; the actual receipts are 
£103,950,000—an increase of very nearly two millions 
over the preceding year, instead of the decrease against 
which the Chancellor had cautiously provided. The 
gain is contributed by all branches of the Revenue 
except two. The landed class alone fails to respond to 
the stimulus of growing prosperity and expanding trade, 
and both Land Tax and Estate Duties show consider- 
able reductions. On the other hand there is a 
substantial gain in Stamps, Income Tax, the Post 
Office, and Customs and Excise. The country is doing 
a large business; the propertied classes are adding to 
their investments ; and the consumer has more to spend 
on luxuries. All this is extremely satisfactory to others 
besides a Chancellor of the Exchequer anxious to make a 
“cood” Budget. As a matter of fact, though Sir 
MicuHaEL’s Budget may be good it is not likely to 
be popular in the sense of granting large remissions of 
taxation; for though the surplus will be large the 

greater part of it will probably be devoted to completing 
our scheme of National Defence. It is fortunate that 
at a time when the European horizon is so clouded, 
the Government can at least meet its difficulties with 
a full purse, and a people in a condition to bear even 
greater financial sacrifices if it should be necessary to 
demand them. 


WE are opening a new chapter of Empire in West 
Africa. Sir GrorGE GoLpi£, before retiring from Bida, 
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made a Treaty with MonaAmMMep MarkeM, confirming 
that member of the Fulah dynasty in the throne vacated 
by the Emir Apu Bexrt. But the new Emir recognises 
that all Nupe is under the power of the company ; and 
agrees to govern the portion left to him under the 
directions of the Company's representatives. We are 
here in presence of a new East India Company, with its 
own territory, as large as a good-sized European 
monarchy, and its feudatory Princes ; and to make the 
parallel complete there is in the background a Grand 
Mogul, in the shape of the Sultan of Soxoro, and kings 
of OupE and NizaMs represented by the other powerful 
Mohammedan sovereigns who hold the vast regions ex- 
tending from the Niger Hinterland away towards the 
Sahara and the Equatorial Soudan. For the present, the 
agents of the Company have no wish to interfere with 
these rulers; but sooner or later they must come into 
collision with them, and in the end they will no doubt 
be compelled to establish their own authority over the 
whole of the vast territory. The process is more like that 
which we have followed in Asia than in South Africa ; 
for these Nigritian kingdoms are no sparse tribes of 
savages, but semi-civilised states, with many millions of 
subjects. Our statesmen and soldiers in the twentieth 
century may have a good deal to say to them. 


THE Education Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday after a rather interesting 
debate. The Duke of ArGYLL made a strong and 
vigorous speech, which served to remind the House 
that he is still one of the few men of real oratorical 
gifts in the Upper Chamber. But the most valuable 
contribution to the discussion was the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY'S explanation of the scheme for the new 
Associations of Voluntary Schools, which the National 
Society has drawn up under his sanction. It appears 
that the Associations are to cover a large area, and to 
be conterminous with dioceses, or at least with counties. 
They will be representative, with one delegate for every 
ten schools, and laymen will be among the members. 
The functions of the Boards are to be strictly advisory 
forthepresent; their operations will be limited to assisting 
the Education Department in the distribution of the 
grants-in-aid. We say for the present, for it is extremely 
doubtful whether the evolution of events will allow 
these “ denominational School Boards” to confine their 
activity within these limits. But their promoters are 
prudent to begin modestly and unobtrusively. 


THE grand attack of the united Irish race on the 
Government because of the alleged over-taxation of 
the island has turned out to be rather a feeble on- 
slaught. United Ireland, after a brief, delirious period 
of rejoicing over its own astonishing unity, has fallen 
to pieces. The debate on Financial Relations this week 
showed conclusively that the * New Irish Grievance” is 
only another name for Home Rule writ large. The 
motion of Mr. BLAKE was met by one amendment 
drafted by an Irish Unionist, Mr. Horace PLUNKETT, 
and by another brought in by a Yorkshire Radical and 
seconded by an Ulster member, Colonel Warinc. The 
Irish loyalists, after a momentary hesitation, see plainly 
enough that the separate-entity theory cannot be worked 
in water-tight compartments. If Ireland is to be a 
nation for financial purposes it will have to be a nation 
for administrative purposes. This is Home Rule; and 
incensed as the Irish landlords may be with the Govern- 
ment on account of the last Land Act, they are not yet 
prepared to deliver themselves into the hands of a 
Parliament on College Green. 


How is it that the Irishman, so terse and witty as he 
frequently is in conversation, becomes so terribly long- 
winded when he gives himself over to public-speaking ? ? 
The Irish orator is too often of the type of Mr. Sexton, 
of whom it used to be said that he could not be happy 
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if he had passed a day without speaking on his legs 
for at least an hour. Mr. Buake, the Canadian ex- 
Minister, who now holds the position of champion orator 
of the Party (Mr. DILLON reserving his talents rather 
for the minor impertinences of question-time), intro- 
duced the Financial Relations debate in a speech of 
more than Gladstonian verbosity and much less than 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S eloquence. For two hours Mr. BLAKE 
poured forth a torrent of words upon the wearied House 
without adding a substantial contribution to the general 
knowledge of the subject, or meeting a single one of 
the difficuties which the report of himself and his 
fellow-commissioners has left open. The speech of the 
debate was that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There is no man in the House of Commons who is 
better able to put a strong case strongly than Sir 
MicHaEL Hicks-BeacH; and his speech really leaves 
little more to be said on the subject, as we point out at 
length in another column. 


Bur the only really notable speech on the Irish side 
was that of Mr. Lecxy. The distinguished historian 
was, as usual, interesting, suggestive, and informing ; 
but convincing he was not. Indeed, we should be in- 
clined to say that he was not himself convinced, since 
he found almost as much to say against the Nationalist 
Amendment as in its favour. The most remarkable 
passage of his speech was that in which he denounced 
Mr. GLADSTONE as the author of most of the present ills 
from which Ireland was suffering. When, said Mr. 
Lecky, the glamour of rhetoric had passed away, the 
fascination of a great personality was no longer felt, and 
the results of Mr. GLApsTone’s financial policy were 
reviewed in the cool, calm light of history, it would be 
found that he was responsible for one of the grossest 
acts of fiscal oppression that Ireland in her long 
disastrous history had ever undergone. Mr. MorLey 
attempted to defend the reputation of the “ attractive 
and commanding personality ” of the ex-Premier ; but 
as the whole ease for treating Ireland as a “ separate 
entity ” rests largely on the assumption that Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S fiscal legislation was grossly inequitable, the 
attempt was not very successful. Indeed, Mr. MoRLEy’s 
Radical friends had no heart in the matter, and their 
numerous abstentions from the lobby allowed the Minis- 
terialists to defeat the Nationalist Amendment by more 
than their normal majority in a comparatively thin House. 


THE Courts of Law continue to penalise the prac- 
tice of betting. Following on the judgment of the 
Queen’s Bench Division on the Hurst Park case, we 
have this week another important decision of the Court 
of Appeal. The litigants were two prize-fighters, who 
had fought a fight in the interests of sport for £500 a 
side. But one athlete had no five-hundred pounds ; so 
he borrowed the money to put down his stakes, from 
the other combatant, with the understanding that he 
was to repay it if he won. He did win, received the 
stakes—and kept them. The Court of Appeal thought 
this sportsman’s conduct “ indescribably mean”; but 
nevertheless, they did not order him to refund, because 
the money was lent in respect of a wager. If we are not 
cured of the pernicious custom of gambling, it will not 
be the fault of Her Majesty’s Judges. 


WHEN lovely woman stoops to looking on at a prize- 
fight, it is gratifying to know that she can thoroughly 
enter into the spirit of the “sport.” Mr. Jonn L. 
SULLIVAN, a famous fighter, and even more famous 
talker about fights, has been describing the recent 
“battle” in the State of Nevada between CorBETT and 
FitzstmmMons—a contest, by the way, which interested 
the cultured press of the United States considerably 
more than the Arbitration Treaty. What seems to have 
struck Mr. SULLIVAN most was the womanly and truly 
conjugal demeanour of Mrs. Firzsimmons, who was 
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present at the fray and cheered the victor by her sympa- 
thetic observations. Asarule Mr. SULLIVAN does not 
approve of the presence of ladies at prize-fights, but he 
is constrained to admit that Mrs. Firzsimmons’ conduct 
was beyond reproach. Her advice was in the highest 
degree judicious, as when she said: ** Hit him in the 
ribs! Keep at him on the ribs! Leave his jaw alone! 
You can never hurt his jaw!” To Mr. SULLivan 
(possibly a bachelor) she seemed “a lady of whom any 
man might be proud.” As the fight neared its close 
she ignored the fact that her husband had a thumb 
broken, and was suffering great pain, but on the con- 
trary animated him by remarks in the heroic strain. 
“Go right in and finish him!” said this matron. 
“ Remember that I am here, and looking at you! Keep 
punching him in the body!” 
tender feeling ” which roused Mr. SULLIVAN to a manly 
enthusiasm. 


Mr. Firzstmmons himself seems to be quite as tender- 
hearted as the heroic JonN L. SuLiivan. “ Didn't I 
fight bravely, Rose?” he said. * I told you I would lick 
him, although I have been five years waiting for the op- 
portunity. Were you frightened at the blood? And 
aren’t you proud of me?” ‘+ Yes, Bob,’ responded Mrs. 
Fitz, pushing him backward upon the pillow, and 
chiding him to lie down and rest himself. I am sorry 
mother was not here to see you. It was her wish before 
she passed away to see my husband the undisputed 
champion of the world.” This was too much for the 
sensitive bruiser. At the mention of his mother-in-law 
“he broke down and wept like a baby. Between his 
sobs he expressed the deepest regret that she had not 
lived to see him whip CorsetT.” We live in the Age 
of Sentiment. Who can imagine Tom Sayers, or 
HEENAN, or any of the champions of the old P.R. 
blubbering over the memory of his mother-in-law. 








ARE WE UNPREPARED IN SOUTH AFRICA ? 
| te words alone will make Great Britain the Paramount 
Power in South Africa, she is supreme. Twice a 
week Mr. CHAMBERLAIN repeats his formula—* Govern- 
ment are determined to maintain British rights under 
the Convention, and are resolved to assert the sover- 
eignty of our flag in South Africa.” Hitherto these 
brave words have been barren of results in the Trans- 
vaa'. The Boer oligarchy refuse to wince. The revo- 
lutions of a Thibetan prayer-wheel would have been as 
efficacious as the Colonial Secretary's stately periods to 
turn the heart or convince the reason of President 
KruGer. Parliamentarians are apt to repose too 
much faith in words. Force remains the dominant 
factor in human affairs. The logic of ten British regi- 
ments quartered on the Western frontier of the South 
African Republic would supply reasoning in a form from 
which Mr. KRUGER would draw a scientific conclusion 
with accuracy and dispatch. Syllogisms of this kind 
are not merely intelligible. They carry conviction to the 
obstinate ; even to Dopper Dutchmen. Rhetoric, declama- 
tion, and sentiment are wasted upon the shrewd 
leader of the peasant Republic. If Lord Sa.issury 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN are not prepared to follow up their 
words with blows, and that soon, it were better to hold 
their peace. Silence is the soul of war. Mr, CHAMBER- 
LAIN’s speeches are warlike. That they do not mean war, 
however, is evident from the fact that up to Wednesday 
night, the close of the financial year, the Treasury had 
not sanctioned the expenditure of sixpence to fulfil the 
menaces contained in Mr. CHAMBERLALN’S orations. No- 
thing whatever has been done to redeem the pledge of 
spirited action implicitly given by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
treatment of Mr. ScHREINER, and by his reiterated 
insistence on the iron purpose of the Government. 
Preparations cannot be improvised. If the Boers 
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were now to take the offensive, in the opinion of 
high military authority, there is nothing to pre- 
vent them from cutting the Northern Railway, 
isolating Rhodesia, seizing ag erley, and even reach- 
ing the sea in Natal. South Africa is worth more to 
the Empire than a thousand Cretes. Two crack regi- 
ments, however, are locked up in Crete when they are 
urgently wanted Mafeking and on the Orange 
River. The Mediterranean Squadron and the Channel 
Fleet are surely sufficient to safeguard British interests 
in the Levant, and to enable us to maintain our grip of 
Egypt. To neglect South Africa in order to garrison 
Crete is to drop the substance for the shadow, and to 
play the game of Russia, Germany, and France. 

A lying spirit is abroad. The public is bewildered 
with the murmur of ambiguous voices. Under 
the system traditional in England of universal 
hospitality to foreigners, shelter has been given 
to many persons whose sympathies are cos- 
mopolitan rather than British. In the Colonies, more- 
over, and especially in South Africa, Germans, and 
other aliens who have gained fortune and a career under 
the English flag, while retaining their Teutonic predi- 
lections, presume to speak as British Colonists when 
their hearts are really far from us. The advice of Mr. 
SCHREINER, Mr. WreNER, of Cape Town, and other Cos- 
mopolitans of mixed blood who freely offer their 
counsel to the British electorate is to be profoundly 
distrusted. The public would do well to regard with 
suspicion any opinions purporting to be impartial which 
are telegraphed from South Africa under German or 
Dutch names. The secret and police services of the 
South African Republic for the current year amount to 
£330,000. Opinion in England is being debauched by 
this Reptile Fund. Arbitration is to the advantage of 
the Transvaal. Accordingly independent gentlemen 
with foreign names at the Cape are set to work in the 
London organs of the Little England Party to advocate 
the blessed principle of arbitration, a word which pro- 
duces on a certain class of mind almost as soothing an 
effect as Mesopotamia itself. The Cape Parliament 
met yesterday afternoon. More will now be heard of 
this German trick of forcing England to arbitrate her 
differences with the Transvaal. When a naughty child 
requires castigation, no self-respecting mother would 
accept the proposals of intermediaries that the issue 
between herself and her offspring should be relegated 
to a Court of Arbitration. It would be no less ridicu- 
lous were the Government to yield to the sentimenta- 
lists and the German cry for arbitration on a matter 
that can only be settled by physical force or by Boer 
surrender. 

We have no wish to hamper the Government, to 
alarm the country, or to mar the Jubilee celebrations. 
Still, facts are facts. To shun them is futile. The 
war, if it comes, must be costly, will be sanguinary, and 
may be prolonged. Six months ago the war might 
perh: a have been avoided. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has him- 
self rightly made it inevitable. It is too late to draw 
back. It now rests with our rulers to make the conduct 
of the war as successful as its outbreak is certain. To 
face the issue Ministers must promptly and largely 
reinforce the Cape Colony and Natal, and inform 
Berlin that England will not permit the landing of Ger- 
man troops at Swakopmund or Angra Pequeiia, under the 
pretext of protecting the sandy waste which forms the 
uninhabited colony of German South-West Africa. 
Furthermore, hostilities with the Transvaal require 
that Delagoa Bay be held, at least temporarily, by Eng- 
land. It is to be hoped that through the good offices of 
Senhor de SovERAL, an arrangement has already been 
made by which England will be able to isolate the 
Transvaal in the permanent interests of civilisation. 
However this may be, Delagoa Bay is a necessity to the 
sritish Empire, and it must be obtained by purchase or 
otherwise. The Government should lose no time in 
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selecting, appointing and dispatching to South Afric: 
the General who is to be responsible for the operations 
against the Boers. The names of Lord MEruven, Sir 
CHARLES WARREN, and Sir Repvers BULLER suggest 
themselves. Each of these officers has seen service in 


South Africa. Since the cavalry arm will play the chief 


part in the campaign, the name of so vigorous a com- 
mander as Colonel BurN-Murpocn naturally suggests 
itself. In any event months must elapse before Eng- 
land will be able to exert her full strength. Every 
nerve, therefore, should be strained to avoid the 
initial catastrophe that seems to form an integral 

of our War Office system. No time must 
be lost if British troops are to hold their own in South 
Africa from the outset. It will be cheaper, quicker and 
more satisfactory to make a new precedent by organising 
victory instead of courting incipient defeat. Words will 
not suffice. If money is not spent and troops not sent to 
the Cape forthwith, the public will know that the 
Colonial Secretary’s resounding eloquence signifies either 
retreat without fighting or defeat if hostilities break out. 


RUSSIA AND GREECE, 


TIXHE saying attributed to TALLEYRAND on entering a 

diplomatic conference, Qui est-ce qu'on trompe ict ? 
cannot fail to suggest itself to anyone who studies the 
vicissitudes of the Greek embroglio. As a matter 
of fact, whenever any practical solution has been 
suggested for the removal of the danger which threatens 
the peace of Europe, this suggestion has been invariably 
set aside by some one of the Powers who all profess to be 
actuated by a common desire to prevent any outbreak 
of war. Under these circumstances it is difticult to 
avoid the suspicion that some one or more of the Powers 
who compose the Concert of Europe are not acting 
loyally towards their colleagues. As our readers are 
aware, we have contended throughout that the real cause 
which endangers the maintenance of European peace is 
the presence of the Greek troops upon Cretan soil. So 
long as Colonel Vassos’ army remains encamped in the 
island, the risk of a war which, if it once breaks out, 
must extend far beyond the limits of Crete, not only 
exists, but increases daily in intensity. If the Concert 
comprises Powers who, while openly denouncing the 
action of Greece, are anxious at heart to encourage that 
action up to a certain point, no more hopeful expedient 
could have been suggested for the attainment of their 
ends than the mode in which events have shaped them- 
selves, either by accident or by deliberate design. 
For a long time previous to the landing of the Greek 
troops in Crete it was known that popular feel- 
ing in the Peloponnesus was intensely agitated by 
the Cretan insurrection. If during this period the 
Powers could have agreed to cut the ground from 
under the feet of Greece, by proposing to grant the 
island the autonomy which ‘the *y have now guaran- 
teed, the whole difficulty might have been avoided. 
Until, however, their hands had been forced by the 
Greek invasion, the Powers declined to take any posi- 
tive action beyond throwing difficulties in the way of 
Turkey employing her own forces for a suppression ot 
an insurrection within her own territory. Again, it is 
difficult to believe that none of the Powers had any 
knowledge beforehand of the fact that Greece intended 
to dispatch an army to the assistance of the insurgents. 
If such knowledge was in their possession, the invasion 
might easily have been prevented by the blockade of 
the Greek ports on the mainland. The opportunity, 
however, was allowed to pass, and the Greeks succeeded 
in landing a considerable force upon the island, and 
proclaimed the annexation of Crete to the Hellenic 
Kingdom. Many weeks have now elapsed since Colonel 
Vassos issued a proclamation in the KinG’s name de- 
claring that Crete was henceforth annexed to Greece ; 
and yet no step has been taken to compel the Greek 
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army to evacuate the island. The blockade of Crete 
is obviously ineffective as an instrument for compelling 
the withdrawal of the Greek forces ; and every day that 
passes renders the application of direct coercion more 
and more difficult. At the same time the necessities 
of the blockade have compelled the commanders of the 
joint squadron to take steps which, however justifiable 
in themselves, have caused them to appear as if they 
were fighting on the side of the Turks, and have thereby 
consolidated the alliance between the insurgents and 
the Greek troops. 

In a similar way, beyond making a number of in- 
effectual protests, the Powers have taken no action to 
prevent the advance of the Greek army on the mainland 
to the Turkish frontiers. Up to the time when the 
Crown Prince of Greece assumed the direct command 
of the army in the field, the blockade of the Piraeus 
would probably have prevented the Greek Government 
from committing itself irrevocably to a position from 
which it can only escape, either by the armed invasion 
of Thessaly, or by accepting a national humiliation. 
As things now are, the Greek and Turkish armies are 
within sight of each other, and at any moment an 
unforeseen accident may precipitate the outbreak of 
actual hostilities. Yet, in face of this danger, the 
Powers are doing nothing to hinder matters from 
coming to a crisis. The Concert of Europe is agreed 
in principle that Greece and Turkey must not be 
allowed to go to war; but they are apparently unable 
to come to any agreement as to the specific means by 
which a war is to be averted. The influences, whatever 
they may be, which have hitherto militated against the 
despatch of a joint force into the interior of Crete in 
order to compel the evacuation of the island by the 
Greek troops, seem likely, if not certain, to prevent any 
joint action such as is required to compel the Greeks to 
abstain from invading Turkish territory on the Continent 
of Europe. We fail, therefore, to see how Greece can 
now be prevented from staking her fortune on the issue 
of a war with Turkey. The common opinion seems 
to be that if war really takes place the campaign will be 
ended at no very distant date by the decisive defeat of 
the Greek army, and this opinion we are inclined to 
share. Fortunately, however, or unfortunately, as one 
may choose to think, the defeat of the Greek army, even 
if| it amounted to a complete rout, would not settle the 
Greek difficulty in the same way as it would be settled 
under similar circumstances by a war between two 
European states in which the other Powers remained 
neutral. Not even the most ardent pro-Turkish sym- 
pathisers can seriously imagine that Turkey would be 
allowed to take advantage of her military success to 
march upon Athens and dictate terms of peace to her 
defeated assailant. If this is so,a Turkish victory would 
be a barren triumph, while on the other hand a Greek 
victory, a contingency which, though improbable, i is not 
impossible, would nece ssarily lead to Servia and Bulgaria 
invading Macedonia, and would thereby render a general 
war almost inevitable. ‘Thus the whole course of events 
seems to us to have been directed intentionally, or un- 
intentionally, towards bringing about a crisis in which 
an European war can only be averted by decisive 
action on the part of the great Powers. Experience so 
far points inevitably to the conclusion that no collective 
action on the part of the Powers is within the range of 
possibility. If, therefore, matters should come to a 
pass which would necessitate the intervention of armed 
force, it follows that that fyrce would have to be exerted 
by some one of the Powers, which was at once willing 
and able to act as the mandatary of the Concert of 
Europe for the preservation of peace. It hardly re- 
quires showing that there is one Power, and one Power 
alone which could assume the task of the mandatary 
of Europe under such contingencies as those to which 
we have referred; and that that Power is Russia. 

There is no reason to doubt the loyalty of most of 
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the Powers which compose the Concert. Whatever 
foreign believers in the perjide Albion theory may 
choose to assert, no sensible man either within or out of 
the four seas would dispute the fact that England’s 
dominant interest is the preservation of the peace of 
Europe. It is mainly on this account that England 
has joined the Concert of Europe, and we are convinced 
that whenever the truth is fully known it will be found 
that the efforts of our Government have been per- 
sistently exerted in favour of any solution of the Greek 
difficulty which was calculated to avert the risk of 
war, without sacrificing the just claims of the Christian 
races subject to Turkish rule. The other powers have 
been mainly influenced by a desire to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, which, as we have stated 
on previous occasions, is in reality a polite euphemism 
for postponing the partition of Turkey in Europe. 
Austria, Germany. and Italy have all in different 
degrees strong reasons to desire the postponement of 
any violent partition of the Ottoman Empire, and we 
may therefore take it for granted that they have sym- 
pathised with England, though from somewhat dis- 
similar motives, in desiring to have the Greek difficulty 
settled before it had assumed its present alarming pro- 
portions. Under normal circumstances France would 
have been equally anxious with the four above-named 
Powers to avert a partition which, if it were to take 
place at present, must be to the exclusive advantage 
of Russia. But under the Franco-Russian Alliance, the 
foreign policy of France is virtually directed from St. 
Petersburg and not from Paris. Looking at the facts 
as they stand, the most plausible explanation of 
the attitude of Greece, and of the causes which 
have apparently precluded any joint action on 
the part of the Great Powers, is that Greece 
has been led to believe that she can defy the 
Concert of Europe without risk of its protests being 
followed up by decisive action. The relations between 
the Courts of St. Petersburg and Athens are so close 
that it is almost incredible the Greek Government 
should have carried out her aggressive policy to the 
point it has now reached, unless, rightly or wrongly, it 
was convinced that Russia, however loudly she might 
denounce the action of Greece, was at heart desirous 
that she should push matters to such an extremity 
that the intervention of Russia might appear to be the 
only possible means of preserving the peace of Europe. 
We may be told that Russia is influenced by many and 
potent considerations in wishing to postpone the parti- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. We quite admit the 
truth of this assertion. At the same time it is im- 
possible to overlook the fact that the dominant principle 
of Russian policy for many generations has been 
a desire to advance her territory southwards, and to 
succeed to the inheritance of Turkey in Europe. 
Owing to a peculiar combination of circumstances, 
Russia, at this moment, holds an exceptional posi- 
cion, which she has never held before; and in virtue 
of that position she is enabled to carry out her 
traditional policy with far less risk of encountering 
any effective opposition from the other European 
powers than has been the case at any previous 
period of her history. This peculiar combination 
of circumstances cannot be expected to endure 
indefinitely. Russian statesmen are fully aware 
that their country has no interest in going to war 
with Germany, for the sake of assisting France in the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. Whenever this fact is 
brought home to the minds of Frenchmen there is an end 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance ; and with the termination 
of this one-sided contract Russia forfeits the advantage 
which has conferred upon her her present supremacy 
on the Continent of Europe. It is intelligible that 
Russia, even though on other grounds she might prefer 
to postpone any immediate advance towards the 
Bosphorus, may yet deem that the present opportunity 
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is one which must be utilised for her own advancement. 
The suspicion that Russia may really be at the bottom 
of the delays and difficulties which have allowed Greece 
to disturb the peace of Europe is therefore, as it seems 
to us, a plausible explanation of the course that events 
have followed since the Armenian outrages destroyed, 
or at any rate weakened, the desire of Europe to uphold 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Suspicion, as we 
are most willing to admit, is not at all the same thing 
as proof positive. All we wish to point out is that many 
circumstances seem to show that some one of the Great 
Powers is not acting in harmony with the Concert of 
Europe, and that if this is the case, the Power most 
likely to be so acting is Russia. 


THE FINANCIAL BUBBLE IN IRELAND. 


F the debate on the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland has done nothing else, it has at 
least brought out very clearly the fact that those who 
advocate reduction of Irish taxation are chiefly con- 
cerned to bring about Home Rule. Some of them hope 
directly to further the cause of Home Rule by insidi- 
ously inserting a financial wedge, which in due course 
would give place to a political one, while others, less 
sanguine, are content to compound in cash for the 
remote chance of separation. But in one way or another, 
and for one reason or another, the financial agitation is 
worked by all who take part in it, without any belief in 
its intrinsic soundness and merely as a flank attack 
upon the main Unionist position. Irish Unionists may 
in many cases be defined as Home Rulers, who see no 
chance of ruling at home, and so make common cause 
with this country as the best course open to them. 
Those who occupy this position are found at present 
clamouring, without much pretence of argument, for any 
dole that there may seem to be a chance of getting for 
the Irish taxpayers. With that not very important 
exception the whole body of those who accept the 
majority report of the Royal Commission, are like those 
who appointed the Commission, very little concerned 
about financial justice, and very much determined to 
promote Home Rule by any methods that can be 
discovered. 

In thus acting the Home Rulers show themselves 
wise in their generation. Finance lies at the 
very foundation of all political arrangements. Finan- 
cial separation between Great Britain and Ireland 
would in the long run entail political separation, and 
would immediately inflict upon this country much of 
the damage and confusion to be apprehended from Home 
Rule itself. The Chancellor of the Exchequer dealt with 
the whole subject on Monday with a mastery of facts 
and a masculine vigour of argument to which scanty 
justice has been done. But in his exhaustive summing 
up of the whole case nothing was more entirely satis- 
factory than the clearness with which he recognised the 
central truth upon which we have just insisted, and the 
energy with which he declared that to every attempt to 
break down our uniform system of taxation and financial 
administration the Unionist Government will offer un- 
alterable opposition. It is not less satisfactory to note 
that he has communicated to the Unionist party not a 
little of his own belief in sound thinking and in fearless 
hostility to the sentimentalities nowadays served up as 
political economy. When the report of the Commission 
made its appearance some months ago, there was far 
too much hesitation among Unionists about taking their 
stand upon the one sound and impregnable Unionist 
position. Their attitude in too many cases bore a 
perilous resemblance to that of the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, much quoted by Separatists, who 
seemed willing to fritter away the Unionist argument 
in order to save the consistency of Mr. GoscHEN. That 
is to say, they were disposed to admit the fallacy of a 
separate taxable entity, and to join issue with their 
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opponents upon a mass of confused speculations con- 
cerning incidence of taxation, classification of expendi- 
ture, interpretation of history, and the exact importance 
to be assigned to appeals ad misericordiam. Happily 
there is no trace of this flabby complaisance in Sir 
MicuaEL Hicks-BeacH, who understands that when 
Ireland is treated as a separate taxable entity, the 
principle of Home Rule is in fact conceded. 

If the affairs of the world were settled by pure reason 
we could not wish the principle of Home Rule to be pre- 
sented in a form more easily and securely assailable. It 
is as plain to the simplicity of a candid and unsophisti- 
cated mind as to the most highly-trained intelligence 
that there is no entity called Ireland, upon which any 
tax can be levied, or to which any remission can be 
made. Every tax is paid by individuals, every griev- 
ance, if grievance there be, must be felt by individuals, 
and it is individual pockets which must be made the 
heavier by any remission of taxation that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may devise. When all the inhabi- 
tants of a country suffer under a common hardship, as 
for example, when all Frenchmen were taxed to pay the 
German war indemnity, it is a convenient figure of 
speech to say that the country had to pay so much toa 
foreign Power. But it is only a figure of speech even 
in that case, since the persons who really paid the 
money to Germany were the individual French tax- 
payers. So if it could be shown that Irishmen, or even 
certain classes of Irishmen, pay taxes to the State from 
which dwellers in England are exempt, then it would be 
a permissible figure of speech to say that Ireland is un- 
fairly burdened in comparison with England. But in no 
other way and in no other sense is it possible for Ireland 
to pay much or little, or anything at all. Sir MicHare. 
Hicks-Beacu has vainly challenged the financial Home 
Rulers to say what tax is levied on people living in 
Ireland which is not levied on people living in 
England. There is no reply, because the fact is notorious 
that the difference is the other way, dwellers in Ireland 
escaping a certain amount of taxation levied upon 
dwellers in England. He has also begged to be informed 
how he is to begin redressing the grievances of Irishmen, 
and again there is no reply, because there is no financial 
grievance upon which any man can put his finger. A 
preposterous reading of the Act of Union is used to 
support the assertion that Ireland has a contract right 
for all time to remission of taxation in accordance with 
her circumstances. But even if this be granted for the 
sake of argument, we only come back to the inquiry— 
what are her circumstances? If they are such that no 
individual can show himself to be subject to a tax which 
he would escape if he lived in England, he can make 
out no claim, and a fortiori the aggregate of individuals 
can make none, to exceptional treatment. 

We are constantly hearing the threadbare common- 
place that identity of taxation does not necessarily 
involve equality of burden. Of course not. Take two 
men of equal income living in twin houses in the same 
street, and tax them equally. One will have better 
health than the other, or simpler tastes, or more 
penurious habits, or a less fashionably-dressed wife, or 
fewer children. Any one of these, or a hundred other 
circumstances, will make the burden unequal, but what 
then? Are we to have a separate scale of taxation for 
every taxpayer, varying every half-year with his varying 
circumstances? The thing is too absurd for argument. 
The nearest practical approach we can make to equality 
of burden is identity of taxation, at all events within 
broad and intelligible lines of classification. We must 
tax our whisky and our beer throughout the kingdom 
upon general fiscal principles, and if a man’s tastes or 
bibulous capacity impose upon him some inequality of 
burden he must somehow ‘square his private budget 
for himself. If anything were needed to add to the 
absurdity of the Irish whisky-drinking grievance it is 
furnished by the fact that more whisky is drunk per 
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head of the population in England than in Ireland. 
It is odd, by the way, that the wiseacres do not see 
the converse of their favourite axiom about inequality 
of burden. It is that identity of income is no evidence 
of equality of enjoyment. This obvious fact reduces 
to mere irrelevance nine-tenths of the statistics adduced 
by Sir Rosert GIFreN and others concerning the relative 
wealth of different populations. In what is called a 
poor country every sovereign a man has to spend 
gives him a far greater command of the enjoyments 
of life than in a rich one; and it is the man, not the 
country, upon whom the tax-collector calls. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT THE COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE. 
p> 


proposing Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S health, Sir ALFRED 

MILNER contrived at once to pay the Minister who 
appointed him a very delicate compliment, and to say a 
perfectly true thing. An immense difference has been 
created in the relations between the Colonies and the 
mother country on the great Imperial question by the 
short period which has elapsed since Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has occupied his present office. It is quite true, as Sir 
ALFRED MILNER said, that when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
selected the post of Colonial Secretary in Lord Satis- , 
BURY’s Coalition Government, surprise was expressed. 
Various explanations, some ill-natured, some merely 


cynical, were volunteered. His enemies gave out 
that at the Colonial Office Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
past would be less exposed to attack than at 


the Treasury, the Admiralty, or the Board of Trade. 
The truth, of course, was that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
with the jai of a born politician, perceived that 
the expansion and unity of the Empire were the 
coming questions of the age. ‘And Sir ALFRED 
MILNER is right: “an immense difference has been 
created ” by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s tenure of the office. 
The surprise at Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S choice was partly 
due to the fact that his predecessors were, if not second- 
rate statesmen, careless Secretaries of State. Lord 
CaRNARVON and Mr. Epwarp STANHOPE were good 
Colonial Secretaries ; there was a sympathetic ring 
about their despatches which evoked a ready echo in 
the Colonies. Sir MicHarL Hicks-BeacH and Lord 
KNUTSFORD were, it must be said, indifferent guardians 
of our Colonial interests. Lord KIMBERLEY was simply 
bad; Lord Ripon was energetic ; while as for Lord 
Derby, who negotiated the Transvaal Convention of 
1884, it is impossible to defend him. But Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN is the first really great Colonial Minister that 
we have had. He makes mistakes, of course; for, 
though he gives a superficial observer the impression of 
being cold and calculating, he is in reality impetuous. 
His sympathy, however, is not confined to despatches. 
He does not hold the sceptre of Greater Britain as if it 
burned his fingers. He has a firm grasp of the 
Imperial idea, and he is not one of those hesitating 
disputants who turn our duties into doubts. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the good he has done by 
pushing the Colonial question to the front. To quote 
Sir ALFRED MILNER again, “ the position of Colonial 
Secretary will ever afterwards be one of those which it 
will be the highest ambition of the most distinguished 
statesmen to oceupy.” Colonial society is sensitive, and 
nothing gratifies it more than this undoubted fact. 

It is striking how at recurrent periods of our history this 
question of the relations between the Mother Country 
and her Colonies, after sleeping for generations, suddenly 
absorbs attention. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a little too 
much of a modern when he asserts that “we be 
be, and we ultimately became, a great Imperial , pean 
in the eighteenth century.” The plantation of colonies 
in the American continent began, of course, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, and continued through the 
seventeenth century, in the middle of which, under 
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CROMWELL, England was, comparatively speaking, as 
great an Imperial Power as she is to-day. But it is a 
remarkable fact that not until the latter half of the 
present reign has colonisation become the spontaneous 
and easy overflow of population. At first it was a reli- 
gious exodus; then an economic evacuation, as in the 
case of Ireland; finally, a convenience for convicts, as 
in the ease of Australia. The causes of emigration count 
for a good deal in the bad relations that formerly existed 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country, which, 
as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN observed, * was not truly a mother 
at all, but rather stood in the light of a grasping and 
absentee landlord, desiring to take from his tenants 
the utmost cent he could exact.” It is only in the last 
twenty-five years that a really cordial feeling has sprung 
up between the Old Country and the colonies of Victoria 
and New South Wales. The case of Canada is diffe- 
rent. We fought for Canada, and the English Cana- 
dlians are grateful to us for rescuing them from 
the French, while the French Canadians are 
loyal because we have saved them from the 
Americans. So excellent are the relations indeed 
between the mother and her children at this 
hour, that whereas the complaint used to be that she 
governed them too much, now she is reproached with 
uot governing them enough. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wisely 
avoided all controversial topics, such as a Customs Union. 
<olonial representation in the Imperial Parliament, and 
the Transvaal question. In a lofty and spirited pas- 
sage he dwelt on the Pax Britannica and the federation 
of the British race. The unity of the Empire is no new 
idea, though it has become fashionable. “ My hold of 
the colonies,” exclaimed BURKE, * is in the close affec- 
tion which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as strong 
as links of iron.” What would Burke have said if he 
could have seen Indian troops brought to Malta, Cana- 
dian boatmen navigating the Nile, and Australian 
riflemen volunteering for the Soudan ? 








PROTESTANTISM AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


\ JE commented recently in Tue British Review on 

the answer given by the Archbishops of the 
English Church to the Pope’s decision as to the validity 
of Anglican orders. The view expressed by us was that 
our Archbishops had signally failed in shaking the Pope’s 
position, regard being had to the premisses with which 
the Pope himself must start. The controversy has now 
been practically narrowed down to the question of the 
intention implied in the Anglican formula of ordination. 
Did the Bishops of the reformed Anglican Church still retain 
in its integrity the Roman Catholic conception of a priest ? 
and did they intend, by the laying on of their hands in 
ordination, to communicate powers of that precise nature 
which, according to Roman theology, forms the essence of 
Christian priesthood 2? So soon as the question is presented 
in this form, we have, it appears to us, the entire contro- 
versy in a nutshell. If the Roman conception of a priest 
ditiers from the Anglican conception of a priest, it is obviously 
impossible that the Bishops of the Anglican Church can 
have had an intention in consecration that the Pope can 
consider valid, however valid it may be in the eyes of many 
Anglicans. 

According to the Roman doctrine, the most essential of 
the priestly powers is the power of transforming the 
eucharistic bread and wine into the actual bedy and blood 
of the Christ who died on Calvary. The “ accidents ” of the 
bread and wine remain, but the “substance” of them has 
disappeared, and its place has been taken by the complete 
body of the Lord. The body of the Lord is there, whether 
we believe it to be soorno. Our belief or our unbelief has no 
more effect on its existence than it has on the existence of the 
rubble which the plaster of the chancel hides. This doc- 
trine may be true or false, sublime or ridiculous, scriptural 
non-scriptural, but it is at all events the hard and fast 
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doctrine of Rome; and a priest is essentially, according to 
Roman theology, 2 magician who is endowed with the power 
of performing the miracle of transubstantiation. Now, does 
the English Church believe in transubstantiation—in what 
its earliest supporters were accustomed to call hoeus pocus— 
the popular version of *‘hoe est corpus meum”? We have 
always understood that it rejected that belief, and still 
rejects it —that it regards transubstantiation as an altogether 
impossible feat. If this be so, it is evident that the Anglican 
Church cannot regard a priest as a person who is capable 
of performing the miracle of transubstantiation. Its Bishops 
therefore cannot, when ordaining priests, intend to commu- 
nicate to them those special magical powers which, accord- 
ing to Roman theology, constitute the very essence of 
priesthood. The Anglican controversialist may of course 
maintain that his conception of a priest is more true than 
the Roman; that it is derived from an earlier tradition ; 
and that it has more apostolic authority: and to the 
Anglican this argument may afford legitimate comfort. 
It may logically increase his confidence in his own position ; 
but it does nothing whatever to help him in his controversy 
with Rome. However wrong, corrupt, superstitious, un- 
primitive and unscriptural may be the Pope’s idea of a 
priest, that idea is the Pope’s; he could not be Pope if it 
were not ; and he consequently cannot admit that a Church 
can ordain a priest, which does not admit that a priest, in 
the Roman sense, is a possibility. 

A correspondent whose letter we published last week, 
endeavoured to prove that a true intention was implied in 
the Anglican ordinal, by quoting the words in it relating to 
the remission of sins. To this it may be answered that the 
intention of the words in question must be interpreted 
partly by the prescribed formule of absolution, and partly 
by the views of absolution that, as a fact, have prevailed 
amongst the Anglican episcopate. Here, no doubt, we are 
embarrassed by the well-known fact that the formule of 
our Prayer book are not entirely consistent, and were, 
indeed, designed to embrace various shades of opinion. 
But whatever may be true with regard to the doctrine of 
absolution, the doctrine of transubstantiation was at all 
events absolutely repudiated by our reformers ; and a priest 
as conceived of by the Church of England is consequently 
a person who emphatically does not possess the prin- 
cipal power attributed to a priest by the Church of Rome. 
It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to conceive how any 
Anglican could have even imagined that any recognition of 
their orders by the Pope of Rome is possible. 

There is one thing, however, which is still more difficult 
to conceive ; and that is why Anglicans, no matter of what 
school, should care whether the Church of Rome recognised 
their orders or no. When the two churches differ so as 
to what a priest is, it is surely not wise to struggle after, or 
to expect any agreement as to whether particular persons 
can be properly called priests. It appears to us that the 
Anglican can have no more logical concern in the question 
of whether the Pope will recognise Anglican orders, than 
the Radical, who thinks that all kings and queens should 
be abolished, can have in the question of whether his wife 
shall be received at Court. 

Excitable correspondents of the extreme High Church 
party have assailed us as being Romanists in disguise, be- 
cause we have ventured to propound these views. No idea 
could be more completely without foundation, We do 
not conceive it to be any part of our duty to advocate the 
claims of any special form of Christianity ; and we are no 
more emissaries of the Pope than we are successors of Dr. 
Cumming. Of all religions, sincerely held, we desire to 
speak with befitting and sincere respect ; and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for us to conceive of circumstances under 
which we should cease to support the Established Church of 
England. But our great desire is that in contrasting the 
Church of England with that of Rome, the points of differ- 
ence between the two should be honestly and sharply 
recognised. If between the two there are no points of 
difference that are vital, let the Pope be again recognised as 
the superior of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and let High 
Mass be celebrated in Westminster Abbey. If the Church 
and the Bishops of England will not tolerate this idea—and 
we are sufliciently certain that they will not—let them have 
the full and unflinching courage of their opinions, and not 
minimise their horror of those doctrines which still form 
the sole barrier between Anglicanism and the Church of 
Rome. If they cling to a belief in the value of the 
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Apostolical succession, let them seek to establish their 
possession of it, as they may do with perfect logical 
propriety, by reference to their own theology, and to history 
as illuminated by the light of it; but let them refrain from 
indulging in the humiliating and vain attempt to secure 
the recognition of those orders by a Church which cannot 
accord it, and whose countenance to Anglicans can be 
surely of no value, since Anglicanism only came into 
existence as a protest against its authority. 

It appears to us that this view of the situation is one 
which should commend itself equally to the school of Pusey 
and the author of The Christian Year, and to that of 
Jowett and Stanley. To us, accordingly, there is some- 
thing very remarkable in the keen anxiety manifested 
amongst many English Churechmen, with regard to the 
question of English orders at all. It is a_ pheno- 
menon which is rendered all the more anomalous by the 
concurrent development of liberalism amongst the clergy 
of the Establishment. Opinions are certainly to be heard 
in Anglican pulpits to-day which would not have been 
tolerated at the date of the Gorham controversy. Fifty 
years ago no one in Dean Farrar’s position would have 
ventured to repudiate the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment ; nor would the Book of Job have been described in 
an Oxford pulpit as “the great Faustus comedy of the 
ancient world.” It is curious that whilst on the one hand 
thought, in the English Church, is endeavouring to 
minimise the differences between Christianity and non- 
dogmatic Theism, it is on the other hand attaching a 
resuscitated, if not a new, importance to the history and 
the minutest details of an essentially exclusive rite. 


SERVANTS AND THEIR CHARACTERS. 


\ ERE masters and mistresses might have thought that 
4 there was one class without a grievanee——which did 
not require a ** movement ” or a leader to live on it. They 
have been undeceived by a question which Mr. Samuel 
Woods put to the Home Secretary last Monday on behalf 
of the Domestic Servants of the United Kingdom. Its object 
was to back up a Petition, signed by ten thousand of 
them, which had already been presented to Parliament. 
What they demand is that a law shall be passed which will 
give them the right, on leaving a situation, to insist upon 
a written character. They do not specify whether it is to 
be a private letter from the late employer to the next 
candidate for their services, or merely an open document 
addressed to householders in general. In the latter case it 
might be used as a negotiable seeurity which could be sold 
or lent as freely as such papers are dealt with among the 
ingenuous Hindoos. Fortunately, it is not very probable 
that the House of Commons will entertain the suggestion 
in either form. Most members have wives or some 
womankind at home whom they are more or less afraid 
of. They may vote if they please for breaking up the 
Empire, but must confine their noble impulses to “ things 
that don’t matter.” It would neverdo to have Parliament 
poking its philanthropic nose into household business, Nor 
are legislators on the look-out for popularity likely to be 
tempted in this particular imstance. Very few servants 
are qualified for the franchise, and most of those who might 
claim a vote are too indifferent to do so. 

Here and there we may find a mistress who will not take 
the trouble to write a letter about a deserving servant. But 
the fault is generally on the other side. It is an easy form 
of good-nature to “ assist” a bibulous cook or an over-amor- 
ous butler by passing them on to somebody else. They go 
away quietly, do not upset the servants’ hall, and a com- 
fortable feeling remains that we have given them another 
chance. The sort of kindness that saves trouble is never 
likely to go out of fashion. But how would it be if what 
is now an act of grace were made a statutory obligation ? 
It is the way of men, and women too, when one is bound to 
do anything, to do just that and nothing more. No law 
could require an employer to do more than tell the truth, or 
to make any statement which he could not prove. The 
honesty of Mr. Binns, who was dismissed because his cellar- 
book had got itself wrong, or the sobriety of Mrs. Mutton, 
who was invited to retire because she had become a martyr 
to “ palpitations,” is an hypothesis to which a cautious em- 
ployer would not pledge himself in a formal document. 
The most he could be induced to say would be that he knew 
nothing to the contrary. The steadiness of Louisa Jenkins 
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might be irreproachable. In heart she might be as pure as 
Tess the Unfortunate, but the fact would remain that she 
had been parted with on the shortest notice, and that seve- 
ral subsequent months of her career had not been accounted 
for. Such biographical trifles as these may be ignored by a 
mistress who feels she is doing a charitable act at somebody 
else’s expense, but she would develop a stern conscience if 
she were put, as it were, in the witness-box. The fear of 
the law of libel would prevent her from throwing out hints 
for which she might be called to account. But the refusal to 
give an answer, or even a vague reply, would tell quite 
enough. 

The servants had better leave well alone. If they have 
anything to complain of, it is but the common lot of all who 
accept paid employment—from the manager of industrial 
works at five thousand a year to the factory girl at half-a- 
crowna day. There is no kind of reason why servants should 
be singled out for special favour, In every other calling it is 
a dangerous thing for anybody who has got a decent berth to 
give it up; the more experienced and valuable a man 
has become in his business, the more difficult it is for him to 
obtain a situation as good as the one lost or abandoned. If 
« bank or a trading company comes to grief, the sub- 
ordinates may in time find new employers, but the chief 
men are probably thrown permanently out of work. 
They cannot well accept a subordinate position elsewhere, 
and to make them heads of departments in a new estab- 
lishment would demoralise the rising juniors who have been 
waiting anxiously their turns for promotion. But with 
domestic servanis it is always easy for a decently well- 
conducted man or woman to get a place. In parts of the 
Scotch Highlands, indeed, we find examples of the old style 
of retainer who, once he has quartered himself in his 
laird’s house, feels that the arrangement is practically 
for life. Each party puts up with the other, and in 
a few years master and man learn to get on together 
about as well as the average husband and wife. But in 
every district within reach of a registry oftice-—-whose 
business it is to keep the servants of the countryside 
incessantly on the move—the young women are able to pick 
and choose among the mistresses. 

So far from the expectant employer venturing to 
scrutinise too curiously a girl’s antecedents, it very often 
happens that she has to answer more inquiries than she dares 
to propound. It is her own character which is in question. 
Sometimes the matter is more tactfully arranged. It is 
expected of the keeper of a registry office to know all about 
the ladies in the neighbourhood—their tempers and their 
commissariat, their rules about followers, and the matri- 
monial eligibilities of the young men in the village. These 
are points on which information is solicited before the inter- 
view is accorded. In the good time coming, when the 
Domestic Servants’ Trade Union has become firmly estab- 
lished, it may even be necessary for the employers to ask the 
departing members of their household for a written testi- 
monial. Any member of that body who accepts a position 
in an uncertified household will be denounced as a blackleg 
and adjudged liable to be nagged at by her colleagues from 
early morning to the last thing at night. She will be served 
last at table, nor will her plate be found to contain the 
tit-bits. The footman will be forbidden to flirt with her on 
pain of forfeiting the beer drawn for the other maids. And 
the local tally-man will be afraid to provide her with finery 
on “the monthly system,” for fear of losing the custom of 
the house. Such are some of the persuasive methods by 
which moral force might be applied in the interests of the 
whole order. The only escape for a delinquent would be 
marriage, but the courtship would be no easy matter. The 
most innocent liberties in the country lane or on the way home 
from church would be noted by lady pickets and reported 
as ‘dreadful goings-on” to Cook, who would be expected 
forthwith to make a special report to Missus. 

This vision of domestic coercion is based on the possi- 
bility of women submitting to the rules which Trade Unions 
find it easy to impose on men. It is notorious, however, 
that they are unwilling to combine, even when they have 
real hardships to complain of. It is the constant lament of 
agitators, whether philanthropists or adventurers, that all 
their schemes are upset because the women whose lot they 
wish to improve will neither pay subscriptions nor obey 
general orders. It may be their lhmited range of mind, or 
their native shrewdness, but they have a way of looking 
only at their individual interests. For several years past 
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the attempt has been kept up to establish a Trade Union 
among servants, but the girls as a class will have nothing to 
say to it. They do not intend to wear caps and aprons a 
week longer than the first eligible suitor can be induced to 
name the day, and they cannot see why they should make 
personal sacrifices for other girls whom they know to be 
cherishing the same intentions as themselves. A woman 
may be cheated out of her savings by any plausible rogue 
who makes love to her, she will even give her money to 
another woman whom she likes, but for a Cause she will 
not part with a shilling. The only hope for the organisers 
of such a Union as the one which occasionally holds a feeble 
demonstration in Hyde Park lies with the men-servants, and 
most of them are much too comfortable to take part in it. 
Nothing would less suit their book than a regulated seale of 
wages. Their profit does not come from their formal 
stipends, but from the vales and perquisites and other forms 
of acquiring personal property which are well known to 
every experienced butler, valet, or coachman. They are 
not so simple as to imperil those chances of in- 
come—all the more tempting because they are irregular 
—for the sake of having a minimum wage guaranteed 
by a Union which they would have to support by 
weekly contributions. Any spare cash that James may 
have in his pocket he prefers to invest on the horse which 
he fancies for the next great event, or he puts it by for the 
public-house that he is looking forward to as the reward of 
a life-time spent in comfort, and with just enough daily 
exertion to give him an appetite for meals which he does 
not have to provide. The ordinary man-servant may not 
be a pattern of all the Christian virtues, but he has good 
sense enough—and often, good feeling enough—to know 
that he would not gain much, and might lose a good deal, 
if he were to put his relations with his master on a strictly 
business footing. It may be all very well for artisans 
and factory-hands to form themselves into industrial 
regiments and obey the word of command given by their 
leaders. But they have no perquisites to look out for, no 
tips to angle for, no motive—so they think—for con- 
ciliating the good-will of those who pay their wages. 
The servant stands in a very different position. He 
has no reason for wishing to elevate the position of his 
class. It would probably mean disadvantage to himself. 
Either he is very well contented with his place, or knows 
how to “better himself” on the first opportunity. 
Nothing could help him less than the interference of 
professional agitators, who could get him nothing more 
than his strict due, whether in cash or character. 


THE RELATIVITY OF EDUCATION. 


| a volume on Liberalism, by six Oxford students, a 

review of which will be found in another column, certain 
observations occur with regard to the subject of education, 
which, on account of their representative character, deserve 
separate consideration. They sum up the views generally held 
or professed by a considerable section of the party of which 
the writers have come forward as the spokesmen. The 
writers say that whilst it is impossible to set ‘any arbitrary 
limits” to the sphere of the instruction which the State 
should provide for, and indeed impose upon the poorest, the 
Liberal theory of education can be sufficiently “ illustrated by 
a contrast.” “It is urged,” they proceed, “ by some [7.¢., the 
Tories} that an education which is not restricted to the merest 
elements of instruction is out of place for the child of the 
working man. ‘The State is regarded as a society of men 
who fall by some natural scheme into certain classes; the 
children of the rich are to enjoy every educational facility, 
to use or abuse at their pleasure ; the children of the poor 
are to receive just enough instruction to enable them to 
attend with some degree of intelligence to their appropriate 
avocations, and to prevent their committing any flagrant 
breach of the law. Learning is to be a strict monopoly, a 
luxury of the rich; the intellectual outlook of the poor is 
to be determined solely by their occupations. This senti- 
ment is, of course, not usually avowed in such naked ‘and 
unblushing terms; but it is cherished in sullen silence or 
expressed in inarticulate murmurs in many quarters.” It 
is perfectly true that “ this sentiment is not usually avowed ” 
in the precise terms made use of in the above passage, 
because the terms which the writers speak of as * naked 
and unblushing ” are really neither more nor less than terms 
of stupid caricature ; but the set of opinions which forms the 
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basis of their exaggerations is certainly held by many, and 
not inarticulately or in silence. It is, on the contrary, held 
by them as the sober and scientific truth ; and they are 
always ready on occasion to acknowledge, to formulate, and 
to defend it. 

In arguing the question with Liberals, the first point to 
remember is that we are not arguing the question with 
Socialists. We are arguing the question not with men who 
imagine that it is possible to equalise the conditions of life ; 
but with men who, whatever taxation they might impose 
on colossal fortunes, regard inequalities of fortune as 
inseparable from progress and civilisation, and who would 
resist as vigorously as the most stern and unbending Tory 
any attempt at tampering with private property. Indeed, 
our Oxford Liberals specially instance the wealth which 
practical genius can make in “the career of trade” as a 
type of the prizes for which everybody should have an equal 
opportunity of competing. Let us begin then by observing 
that, even on the showing of these Liberals themselves, the 
State actually is what they condemn their opponents for 
considering it. “Jt is @ society of men who fall by some 
natural scheme into certain classes.” What is it else? The 
Liberals have no intention of arbitrarily equalising for- 
tunes ; and they know that if equalised to-day, they would 
be unequal again to-morrow. There would be men with 
£100 a year, and men with £10,000 a year ; and even if all 
these men had emerged out of one class, their children, by 
“a natural scheme,’ wou!d fall into different classes. What 
possible good is gained by affecting to ignore this fact ? 
The oniy diference between ourselves and the Liberals is 
that whilst we both admit the fact, the Liberals, in then 
reasoning about education, refuse doggedly to consider it. 

The fact remains, however, for Conservatives and their 
opponents equally, that the children of different classes are 
born to the enjoyment of different degrees of wealth ; and 
different degrees of wealth mean different ways of living, 
and different opportunities of indulging different tastes. It 
is impossible to pretend that any system of education will 
give the poor man the leisure possessed by the rich ; will 
enable him to travel at will, and become familiar with 
foreign societies ; or to prosecute lines of study the value of 
which is remote; or to cultivate his taste by the collection 
of works of art; or to give his energies to those many kinds 
of useful work which require money, but will never make it. 
The habits, the dress, the food, the amusements, the houses, 
of five-sixths of the population, must all be different from 
those of the remaining sixth, and in the remaining sixth 
itself there will be many differences also. Such being the 
case, We must remember another fact—that however much 
we may equalise educational opportunity, by far the larger 
part of the children of every class are perfectly certain to 
remain in the class in which they have happened to be bora. 
And this is so for two reasons—firstly, because however 
much education might extend the area of the competitive 
struggle to rise, the strongest competitors must always 
remain the minority; and secondly because, from the very 
nature of the case, the humbler manual employments, such 
as ploughing, building, and fishing, must always engage the 
majority, unless the human race is to perish. Seeing then 
that the children of different classes of parents are, accord- 
ing to the theory of Liberalism no less than of Conservatism, 
foredoomed with certain exceptions, to different kinds of 
life, the ideal principle of education is obviously that which 
shall so train the faculties, the hopes, the imaginations, and 
the sympathies of each child, that he shall make the best of, 
and be most thoroughly content with, the kind of life which 
he will inevitably be compelled to lead. This is a very 
different thing from saying that the child should be brought 
up without any refinement or aspirations. Every lot in 
life, from the highest to the humblest, can be made sordid or 
beautiful ; and whatever the probable lot of any child may 
be, the child’s education should be such as will help it and 
render it anxious not to escape from this lot, but cheerfully 
make the best of it. There are, however, the exceptions. In 
every class there are born men of unusual talent; and the Con- 
servative will admit, no less than the Liberal, that it should 
be open to such men to rise to any position which will allow 
them to use their talentsto the bestadvantage Unfortunately, 
however, the ambition to rise is far more frequent than the 
powers which will enable a man to do so; and it is easier to 
make a man discontented with his own position, than to 
equip him with faculties which will qualify him for any 
other. Thus whilst it is desirable that the national system 
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of education may be such as to offer assistance to the 
exceptionally gifted few, there is danger that it may excite 
a mischievous, because an essentially barren, ambition in 
the far larger number who are capable of imagining 
success which they are totally incompetent to achieve. How 
true this is may be seen by an accidental observation which 
oceurs in the volume of the six Oxford Liberals. Whilst 
dealing with this subject of the equality of opportunity to 
rise, they show what is in their minds by the following short 
description of what they regard as the existing wrongs of 
the poor, “A career,” they say, “whether in politics, in 
the professions, or in trade, is only open to the wealthy. It 
is impossible to find a sharper or a more cruel line of cleav- 
age between man and man.” We will not pause to dwell 
on the untruth of the statement that a career in trade is 
only open to the wealthy, or to remind the reader that most 
of the trading fortunes of the century have been made by 
men who started with absolutely nothing. We will merely 
remark on the deplorable character of the theory which 
assumes that the cruellest wrong that can be inflicted on an 
average working man is to put difficulties in the way of his 
attempting a career in polities, in the professions, or in 
commerce. In each of these lines how very few succeed ! 
And what ridiculous, mischievous, and miserable objects are 
the failures! Is not the son of a prosperous small farmer 
inealeulably happier than a barrister without briefs, a doctor 
without patients, a politician neglected by his party? To 
educate a million men into longing for “ careers ” which are 
possible only, at any given time, for a thousand, is to turn 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand lives, which might 
have been successes, into failures. It is to brand with disgrace 
nine-tenths of the necessary work of the world. A right 
educational system depends, in practice, less on general 
principles than on the manner in which they are interpreted 
and applied. Right is separated from wrong by nice 
differences of degree. But the theory that whilst the circum- 
stances, the habits. the houses, the food, the amusements of 
different classes are different, the same tastes and ambitions 
ought to be developed in all, is no more consonant with the 
general principles of the Manchester school (which the 
Oxford writers avowedly represent) than it is with the prin- 
ciples of Lord Beaconsfield, or indeed with the principles 
of any human being who prefers the unvarnished truth to 
what is at best a sentimental fallacy. 


INTIMACY AND FAMILIARITY. 


wig thou familiar but by no means vulgar,” is an 
admirable piece of advice in the sense originally 
attached to it. The meaning, however, of words undergoes 
such curious changes, that if a new Polonius wished to 
repeat it in modern English, he would, to reproduce the 
sense of it, be obliged to invert the sound; and his counsel 
would run, “ Be thou intimate, but by no means familiar.” 
For familiarity, as the word has come to be understood 
now, though not co-extensive with vulgarity, is always and 
essentially a manifestation ef it, and the second formula is 
thus the precise equivalent of the first. Amongst certain 
classes, however, familiarity, whether vulgar or not, is 
identified with intimacy, and is no doubt its almost invari- 
able accompaniment; and we may accordingly be asked 
how it is possible to enjoy the latter, and yet at the same 
time refuse to indulge ourselves in the former. The answer 
is simple. We do not say, for a moment, that the greatest 
familiarity may not co- -exist with intimacy. We say only 
that the best intimacy is entirely devoid of familiarity. 
Familiarity is the distinctive accompaniment of intimacy 
amongst ill-bred people. 

To define familiarity is no doubt somewhat difficult. 
Like a commonness of accent, like a false note in music, it 
is to be felt rather than formulated. But it can be illus- 
strated by reference to the ways in which it most frequently 
shows itself ; and its inner nature can, without much diffi- 
culty, be analysed. Its coarsest manifestations are slaps 
on the back, digs in the ribs, unconventional attitudes, and 
the violation, either active or passive, of the conventional 
courtesies of society. But perhaps its completest, though 
at the same time its subtlest, manifestations are to be found 
in certain elusive tones of phrase, and especially in inflec- 
tions of the voice. We all know of how many different 
meanings the words ‘‘ Yes” and “No” are capable, accord- 
ing to the tone in which they are uttered. There is hardly 
any word or sentence which is not similarly capable of 
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expressing an equal number of degrees of social affinity. 
Let us take the word ‘“‘ You,” for instance. According to 
the way in which it is uttered it shows the precise attitude 
which the speaker takes up in relation to the person whom 
he addresses. It shows the amount of liberty which he 
desires to assume in his dealings with him—the footing on 
which he desires to stand. ‘“ What do you think?” 
“Here is a letter for you.” These two phrases may 
mean, “I venture to ask your opinion,’ and “1 have 
been asked to give you this letter;” or they may mean, 
“Out with your thoughts, for I think I have a right to 
know them,” and « Here i is a letter for you, and I bet I 
know who it comes from.” 

And yet, though the signs which mark familiarity may 
be specified, it would be very difficult for a careless or un- 
refined observer—-an observer whose own sensibilities did not 
give him a key to the situation—to say, by watching the 
external behaviour of different companies, where familiarity 
began and where familiarity ended. We have said that 
one sign of it is the slapping of a friend on the back ; and 
yet it is possible to give a reserve even to this action, which, 
whilst not robbing it of its friendliness, takes all familiarity 
away from it, and the meaning of which is distinguished by 
the sensitive back of the recipient, as the ear distinguishes 
the quality of a musician’s touch on the piano. People, 
again, who really are notin the least familiar will surrender 
themselves at times, as in acting, or in certain games, to 
an artificial familiarity for the moment, which ends 
abruptly with the occasion. And so, too, at times, in 
speaking, they will make use of a familiar manner, in the 
same spirit of well-understood irony as that in which they 
garnish their conversation with popular mispronunciations 
or vulgarisms, thus heightening the effect of their natura} 
language by contrast. The truth is that familiarity, like 
virtue, depends not so much on how people act, as on the 
spirit from which their acts spring, and on the general 
temper which they express ; and we shall understand the 
matter better by approaching it from within, than from 
without. 

The essence of familiarity is the absence of social self- 
respect, which produces in social deportment the same kind 
of laxity which a want of moral self-respect produces in con- 
duct generally. The well-bred person is always to a 
certain extent conscious of a certain social dignity, which 
protects him like a decent house; and he instinctively 
requires that everybody who wishes to approach him, 
shall ring the bell, or at all events wipe his feet on 
the door-mat. Or instead of comparing him to a person 
who lives in a house, let us say he lives in a garden, of which 
his thoughts and feelings are the flowers, He will pick his 
flowers for those who ask for them, and who, as he thinks, 
will appreciate them ; but he is up in arms to defend him- 
self against the bouncing tourist, who would enter without 
permission, or pick a single blossom for himself. The 
familiar person is the person who has no such sense of 
social self-respect; and who, not respecting himself, is 
unable to respect others. Social life is for him a sort of 
‘“‘ free-and-easy ” smoking-party, where the guests, instead of 
visiting each other deferentially in each other’s houses, laugh 
and spit together in the atmosphere of one great back 
kitchen. 

Familiarity, in short, is one aspect of practical 
democracy—-one embodiment of the principle of social 
equality; but it must not be inferred from this that the 
well-bred reserve which is its opposite implies, of necessity, 
any assumption of superiority on the part of one intimate 
over another. On the contrary, well-bred equals would be 
no more familiar in their intercourse with one another, 
than they would be in their intercourse with those who 
were socially most remote from them. They would not be 
more familiar, though they would be doubtless much 
more intimate. A prince would be no more likely to in- 
trude himself uninvited on a brother prince, than he would 
be, uninvited, to quarter himself on the court grocer. The 
greater the deference he expects to be paid to himself, the 
greater is the deference he instinctively pays to others, 
Social self-respect, in fact, is a species of social chastity ; 
and amongst well-bred people those persons who lose it 
become as much déclassés as the well-bred woman does who 
descends from the drawing-room to the streets. 

The truth of these observations is never more clearly 
visible than it is when ill-bred persons find themselves acci- 
dentally amongst those whom they consider to be superior 
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to themselves. Their behaviour is invariably extreme, 
either in one direction or another. They are either abnor- 
mally stiff or subservient, or else they are familiar. Of 
their subserviency or stiffness we need not speak here. We 
are concerned with their familiarity only. Their familiarity 
is at once seen to differ from well-bred ease in this—that they 
are so much more at home with their so-called superiors, than 
their so-called superiors ever are with one another. They 
address a stranger with a brusque, or sometimes jocular 
freedom, which the stranger himself would shrink from in 
addressing his brother or his wife. A story is told of a 
certain most respectable young man, who was engaged at 
2% country house to catalogue the books in the library - and 
he was in the evening generally asked to dinner. In order 
to show that he regar led himself as one of the party, it was 
his custom to lie back in the arm-chairs exactly as if he were 
in bed, and cock up one of his legs till his toes were in his 
neighbour's face. It never dawned on him that his host and 
his host’s relations would as soon have thought of adopting 
a similar attitude themselves, as they would have of brushing 
their teeth in concert before the drawing-room fire. 

It must not be thought, however, that this social self- 
respect we sped ak of, which is the opposite of familiarity, and 
the foundation of all that is refined in life, is the monopoly 
of those who have a right to be proud of their place or 
pedigree. If it is connected in any way with the narrower 
pride of birth, it is only because the truest dignity of an 
po wet y is a dev elopment of some dignity that is latent in 
human nature, and expresses itself in some form or other 
amongst the élite of every class. it is to be found in the 
huts of the Highland peasantry. It is to be found amongst 
all who respect their own position, and consequently the 
position of others, whether this is above their own or below it ; 
and is necessarily absent amongst those persons only who are 
aping a class above them, or are engaged in an endeavour 
to invade it. 








“THE LOOKER-ON.” 


VHE most obvious thing about The Princess and the Butier- 
Sly at its premiére was its inordinate length. It began at 

« quarter to eight, and ended at a quarter to twelve. That is 
to Say, it occupied four hours in representation, including 
the entr’ actes, which, together, amounted to three-quarters 
ef an hour. This last item was due to the fact that there 
are in the play five set scenes, all of an elaborate kind. 
The time would seem to have come in which to protest once 
more against this modern tendency to the over-staging of the 
drama. These built-up ‘* interiors,” these exteriors with 
** practicable ” trees, these splendid and costly gowns—who 
wants them? The gowns may attract the lady-playgoer, 
but it is not for her alone that plays are produced. Every- 
one desires that a dramatic work should have a suitable 
scenic background, but the intrusion of excessive “ realism ”’ 
into the matter is much to be regretted. ‘‘ The play's the 
thing.” Wedo not want to have our attention distracted 
from the characters, the dialogue, the action, to the clothes 
which the players wear and the furniture by which they 
are surrounded. ‘ 


But even if we subtract three-quarters of an hour of 
entr actes from the four hours consumed by The Princess and 
the Butte rfly on Monday, the play still remains too long. It 
is too long for its subject. There is an intolerable deal of 
talk, and nothing that can be called movement. Such plot as 
the piece has is of the slightest, and will not bear the w eight 
of dialogue imposed upon it. The dialogue is excellent in it- 
self—terse, pointed, witty ; but that does not make it the 
more acceptable from the point of view of general sym- 
metry. There is no symmetry in The Princess and the 
Butterfly. It is lopsided. It opens with two acts of little 
more than chatter, during which character may be un- 
folded but nothing happens. In fact, not until the 
“ Butterfly” in the person of Mr. Alexander proposes 
towards the end of the third act to the Princess in the 
person of Miss Neilson, do we get anything that can be 
called genuinely dramatic. The fourth act, in which Fay 
Zuliani (Miss Davis) reveals her love for the Butterfly, is 
admirable in its concentration, and saves the play as an 
acting drama ; nothing, however, but a severe compression 
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of the first three acts could make of The Princess and the 
Butterfly a shapely work. 


There is some reason to fear that Mr. Pinero is taking 
too much pride in his capacity for drawing character and 
writing dialogue. Not only is The Princess and the Butter- 
fly unsymmetrical : but until we get into the middle of it we 
do not begin to see at what the author isaiming. Gradually, 
only, does the main thread of interest emerge from the 
multiplicity of trivial detail amid which it has been 
hidden. This may be “ truth to life,” but it is not dramatic 
art, one of the first objects of which should be to seize 
and hold the attention of the spectator. Mr. and Mrs. St. 
Roche are cleve ‘' sketches of present-day humanity, cleverly 
realised for us by Mr. Esmond and Miss Granville; but 
much more space is given to them than they have any 
right to oecupy, if we look only at their bearing upon the 
main intrigue. There is too much of the Mrs. Ware who 
is the cause of the duel between the Butterfly and the 
Frenchman ; and of certain other persone one Tay say with 
truth that they are not only unnecessary, but in the way. 
As the Butterfly hero, Mr. Alexander is altogether admir- 
able in his sententiousness, while as the Bohemian Fay 
Zuliani Miss Davis is not less happily suited; her per- 
formance is very charming and delightful. Miss Neilson 
acts throughout intelligently, but with too much intention ; 
Mr. Irving, as her passionate lover, makes the most of a 
not too grateful part. 


In the mere mechanics of the stage, Mr. Pinero is apt to 
be eclipsed by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who usually con- 
trives to capture the sympathies of his auditors very soon 
after the rising of the curtain. Not often is Mr. Jones led 
into the perpetration of dialogue which has no direct or in- 
direct significance for the speaker or the listener. The 
second act of The Physician is rather more garrulous than 
Mr. Jones generally permits himself to be ; but the first and 
third acts are praiseworthy for their conciseness, and the 
fourth is almost abrupt in its brevity. Where the Criterion 
play most fails in technique is in the dramatist’s handling of 
Lady Valerie Camville, the physician’s “old love.” This 
lady is brought into the first act quite improperly ; nothing 
is more unlikely than that she should take the trouble to 
come and say good-bye to the man she is deserting. More- 
over, the arm of coincidence is unduly stretched when Lady 
Valerie is made to appear in the second act at Fontleas ; 
there is nothing “inevitable” in her lighting upon the very 
place to which her old lover has retreated. Stagey again 
is the device by which Edana (Miss Moore) becomes 
acquainted with the true character of her fiancé. The 
situation with which the third act of Zhe Physician ends 
is one of the most hackneyed in melodrama. 


In The Physician, assuredly, “the old dramatic hand” 
shows itself a little too markedly. It shows itself in the 
introduction of the father of the girl ruined by the jeune 
premeer ; we know that father—he has before now brought 
down many a curse upon the base seducer’s head. Essen- 
tially of the stage, too, are Mr. Jones's pairs of rustics, old and 
young ; they are neatly touched off, but are dragged in, to 
begin with, by the head and shoulders. The main merit of 
The Physician lies in the opportunities it provides for the 
performers. Every one of these is well-suited—Mr. Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Bishop, Miss Terry, Miss Jocelyn, and Miss Moore 
especially well, Mr. Bishop, as the old clergyman, is per- 
fect ; Miss Jocelyn has an agreeable sense of ‘humour. In 
regard to Mr. W yndham, Miss Terry, and Miss Moore, 
the only drawback is that as Dr. Carey, Lady Valerie, and 
Edana, they do but repeat old triumphs. Mr. Wyndham, asa 
man of middle age transfixed and transformed by the youth- 

ful charms of a lady represented by Miss Moore, is a 
familiar, and of course an always interesting, figure. Miss 
Terry, as a mocking, heartless beauty, inevitably suggests 
her own performance in Michael and his Lost Angel. On 
the whole, The Physician is a fairly workmanlike play, but 
hardly in the front rank of Mr. Jones's efforts. 


The new piece at the Shaftesbury —Zhe Yashmak—be- 
longs to the same class as The Geisha and The Circus 
Grirl, but has not at present the prettiness of the one or the 
“ go” of the other. Much money, evidently, has been spent 
upon it, and there is some good material in it ; but it will not 
be worthy of the patronage even of the most easy-going play- 
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goer until it has been carefully revised from start to finish. 
At its first representation, on Wednesday, there was a great 
deal too much of it ; and too large a proportion of it was of 
the vapid or vulgar sort. The dialogue abounded in venerable 
jocosity, and some of the songs were inane to a degree. We 
must not assume that the danse du bain—performed by 
scantily-clad women over a plate of glass inserted in the 
stage and illuminated from below—was intended to be 
shocking ; but we can unhesitatingly say that it was not 
even piquant. The only things that made the performance 
tolerable were the singing of Miss Aileen d’Orme, a pretty 
and pleasing new-comer ; the dancing of Miss Sinden and Miss 
Loftus, and the genial humour of Mr. John Le Hay. The 
music is tuneful, but, for the most part, without character ; 
and the mése-en-scéne (in which the undraped feminine form 
largely figures) is of the somewhat garish kind which 
appears to please a section of the public. 


A week or two ago the Royal Society of British Artists 
commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of their incorpora- 
tion by Royal Charter. In his speech on that occasion the 
President told us that what is done to-day at Suffolk Street 
will be done to-morrow at Burlington House. This promises 
ill for the fortheoming Academy, as the show just opened by 
the British Artists is far from excellent. Indeed, every 
charge that can be brought against the Academy except its 
size, applies even more pertinently to Suffolk Street—the 
indiscriminate choice of good and bad work ; the jumbling 
together of all styles, sizes, and subjects of painting, the 
vast proportion of purely commercial work, or work cooked 
up according to some stale receipt of art. 


The Royal Academy certainly indulges to a deplorable 
extent in pictures not very different from Mr. William 
Strutt’s “ Peace” and Mr. Machell’s “ Exiles.” But it has 
space in which to lose them, while these two large canvases 
stand on the line of one small room at Suffolk Street. In 
conception ** Peace” is a Sidney Cooper, but in execution it 
is more demoralised than the work of the oldest of all the 
Academicians. ‘“ Exiles” is an acute case of literary paint- 
ing, hard in workmanship, shallow and glaring in colour, 
and so cryptic in meaning that twenty lines of catalogue 
explanation fail to elucidate its symbolic mysteries. The 
mysteries which paint can adequately render, in fact those 
made by light and air, may be seen in such a picture as 
Miss Draper's shadowy evening view of “ Low Tide at 
Littlehampton.” Nevertheless, bolder and stronger views of 
landscape are not wanting. Most of them are daylight 
pictures, such as those by Mr. C. H. Eastlake, Mr. Martin 
Bruce, Mr. Terrick Williams. Mr. F. Black, Mr. Sanderson 
Wells, Mr. A. G. Bell, and Miss E. B. Bland. Moreover, 
Mr. J. Noble Barlow, Mr. A Meade, and Mr. Fred Milner 
give us large landscapes well arranged, but perhaps more 
striking in their general aspect than exquisite in their 
execution. 


The figure is not cultivated at Suffolk Street except as an 
adjunct of anecdotie art. The days of Mr. Whistler's 
*Sarasate ” and Mr. William Stott’s “ Nymph” are over, 
and we must be content to pick out the one or two figure 
pictures that show some merit. Mr. H. M. Livens contri- 
butes an exceedingly pleasant life-size portrait of a man 
carelessly dressed and seated naturally and at his ease. The 
brushwork, or rather the absence of any marked execution, 
imparts an air of refinement, agreeable to the sitter’s type, 
while the rough texture of the canvas, together with the 
breadth of treatment, keeps the delicacy of the picture from 
becoming weakness. Mr. G. Morrow’s small portrait of a 
lady in black also deserves praise for its tranquility of aspect 
and the good quality of its colour. Mr. Manuel provides 
the only figure-subjects that interested us. They are two 
in number, “ The Owner” and “ The Circus Girl.” Colour 
is Mr. Manuel's strong point, although he has some skill 
in composing a canvas unconventionally and vet in obedience 
to his own impression of the scene. In “ The Owner” he 
uses his power over colour so as to claim your attention, but 
with a certain undecorative rawness which is absent from 
the low toned mellowness of ‘‘ The Circus Girl.” 


There is not much of the Island of Sark, and it had 
been better for Mr. F. W. Sturge if there had been none of 
it. He is a good marine painter and an indifferent land- 
scape painter; as you will see if you visit Messrs. Graves 
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and Company's gallery in Pall Mall, where he exhibits 
seventy-nine water colours illustrating the island. Mr. 
Sturge shows some stormy seas, finely drawn, yet fluid and 
moving. He catches the main facts and notes them 
energetically ; the lines of rolling breakers, the boiling of 
surf and the upspring of cross seas as they collide. On the 
contrary, when he paints dry land he worries over the small 
things as much as over the bigger ones, and his painting 
becomes dry, hard, and oceasionally niggled. Still he con- 
trives to give one a very good topographical idea of the 
strange forms of the cliffs, gorges, and rocky paths of this 
seagirt Miniature country. 


Mr. Maclean’s thirty-third annual exhibition is open in 
the Haymarket, and deserves a visit if only for the sake of 
Schreyer’s “ Arab Lion-Hunters.” It was painted in 1865, 
and we must admit that it is a fine specimen of the work of 
the French Orientalists, a school which numbers such 
names as Delacrois, Decamps, Marilhat, Fromentin, 
Gerome, and Henri Regnault. This school more than any 
other joins 1830 to the present day. But perhaps we are 
losing this exquisite satin-like finish of surface in the 
pursuit of qualities that may, or may not, be grander, truer, 
and severer. At any rate, this picture with its lovely 
blues, rich, dark oranges, pearly greys, and full sun-warmed 
creams will take away the taste of the acid colour mixtures 
that set one’s teeth on edge in many a modern exhibition 
and notably in the British Artists. In addition to this 
picture, you will see a portrait of the Empress of Russia by 
Mr. T. Koppay as well as work by Messrs. W. A. Bou- 
guereau, J. Van Beers, G. Washington, Neuhuys, H. B. 
Davis, du Chattel, Sir John Gilbert, and one or two others. 


Dr. Hubert Parry's Job was given by the Royal Choral 
Society for the first time on the 25th ult., in conjunction 
with Spohr’s Last Judgment. The two works offer a rather 
startling contrast in the matter of styles, though they 
share the peculiarity of being each insufficient in itself to 
provide material for an entire concert. The older and 
longer oratorio had of course to be allowed precedence of the 
more modern composition, with the result that its termina- 
tion fell at about the hour when the “early birds” of an 
Albert Hall audience begin to flit covertly away in search of 
trains and omnibuses. It was a pity, but there was not the 
least justification for assuming (as at least one critic has 
done) that these departures involved a lack of admiration 
and respect for an English musician; they would have 
started at precisely the same moment had the order of the 
two works been reversed, just as they do in the midst of a 
Messiah or an Elijah performance. In fact one might quite 
as well argue that the Cinderellas of the Albert Hall only 
disappear before the end of their favourite oratorios because 
they have had enough Handel or a surfeit of Mendelssohn. 


As we anticipated, M. Lamoureux arranged before 
leaving London to bring over his orchestra a fourth time, 
and another week’s concerts will accordingly be given at 
Queen’s Hall towards the end of November. Our remarks 
upon the advisability of including more French music in the 
next series of programmes have been so widely echoed that 
there can scarcely be any doubt as to the suggestion being 
acted upon by M. Lamoureux. A certain amount of Wag- 
ner is naturally inevitable, but what we really want is 
much more Berlioz and a few complete works of the calibre 
of M. Saint Saéns’ new pianoforte concerto, which (at any 
vate as played by M. Diemer) is delightful in every sense. 


The collapse of Signor Visetti’s scheme for holding a 
festival of English music in Rome at Easter is to be 
regretted on artistic grounds, but at the same time it may 
be questioned whether the experiment, if carried out as 
originally intended, would anyhow have been attended with 
success. Facilities for choral performances on an adequate 
scale are ludicrously small in the Italian capital. The 
choirs consist for the greater part of operatic choristers, 
whose voices are not precisely remarkable for their fresh- 
ness or refinement ; while the amateurs of the St. Cecilia 
Society probably take as many months to learn a new work 
as one of our suburban societies requires weeks. The 
orchestra of the Costanzi Theatre, where the concerts would 
have been held, is not the best in the world, and we can 
readily imagine that composers like Sullivan, Cowen, 
Stanford, and Parry, even had they gone over to conduct 
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their own works, would have lost their patience long before 
the rehearsals had come to an end. So perhaps, as things 
are, Signor Visetti ought to be congratulated rather than 
condoled with on the failure of his project. Certainly he 
may be thanked for his excellent intentions. 


“The Development of the Overture ” furnished the novel 
theme of Herr Felix Mottl’s second concert of the season. 
Its aspect ‘on paper” might have appeared a trifle dry to 
the ordinary amateur, but to the admirers of the Carlsruhe 
conductor it evidently appealed with some force, since a 
crowded audience gathered to enjoy the opportunities for 
comparison afforded by this exposition of various styles, from 
Handel down to Wagner, in the treatment of one of the 
most representative and characteristic musical forms. Ten 
examples sufficed for Herr Mottl’s purpose—or, rather, they 
sufficed to illustrate the evolution of the overture form in 
its application to the dramatic essence of an opera ora play. 
To trace its gradual development over a period of a hundred 
and fifty years would have required at least another ten 
works. But although several leading composers were ex- 
eluded, whilst Wagner was allowed to contribute no fewer 
than three of his lengthiest overtures (the Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhiuser, and Meistersinger), the salient features of 
change and growth were amply demonstrated, and, more- 
over, in a manner which, from an executive standpoint, left 
nothing to be desired. Mozart's Magic Flute and Mendel- 
sohn’s Hebrides may on rare occasions have been better 
played here, but not even Hans Richter has done greater 
things with Beethoven's “ Leonora” (No. 3), or with Weber's 
Der Freischiitz ; and that is saying much. 


Mr. Henschel’s decision to discontinue permanently his 
orchestral concerts is regrettable, but as he declares it to be 
irrevocable, nothing remains to be said. Every music 
lover will feel that a deep debt of gratitude is owing to him 
for the admirable results that his enterprise has achieved, 
and for the useful work that he has done at many periods 
and in many ways on behalf of our native musicians. 


Sunday last was the centenary of the birth of Alfred de 
Vigny, and the date was celebrated in Paris by performances 
of his works at the Odéon and the Comédie-Frangaise. The 
Maréchale d Ancre, the piece given on the left bank of the 
Seine, preceding as it did Hernani and Henri IJ. et sa cour, 
was one of the very earliest, if not absolutely the first, of 
the romantic dramas. In his notes to the original edition 
of the play, Alfred de Vigny was careful to point out the 
exact extent to which he has sinned against the maxim of 
Boileau, that the action of a drama ought to be rigorously 
confined to the interval between sunrise and sunset. Fol- 
lowing the progress of his plot from scene to scene, he showed 
that it is begun and ended within the space of precisely 
forty-eight hours, an extension of the authorised time he 
humbly pleaded to be pardonable. At the Théatre Francais 
Quitte pour la peur was on the programme. The last occa- 
sion, previous to this performance, on which this piece had 
been represented, was marked by somewhat notable circum- 
stances. Prince Napoleon had arranged for the staging of 
the play at the Palais Royal, and the curtain was about to 
rise when the news reached the audience of Orsini’s attempt 
to assassinate the Emperor. A few minutes later an a/de-de- 
camp announced the safety of Napoleon IIT., at whose ex- 
press desire the performance was proceeded with. Played 
under these conditions the title of the piece was most 
appropriate. 


It isa curious fact that the bust of Alfred de Vigny in the 
gallery of the Comédie-Frangaise, bore until quite recently 
an inscription giving 1799 instead of 1797 as the date of 
the poet’s birth. This blunder, which has been copied by 
all the biographical dictionaries, was due to a strange in- 
advertence on the part of M. Louis Ratisbonne, the 
executor of the author of Cing-Mars. The error has been 
corrected, but even as it stands now, the inscription does 
not satisfy the admirers of Alfred de Vigny on account of 
the criticism it contains of his posthumous works, which it 
declares *‘ plus dignes de l'auteur par le sentiment que par 
le style.” It must be admitted that this verdict denotes in 
whoever was responsible for it, a certain unfitness for 
appreciating the writer of Les Destinées. The Odéon also 
possesses a bust of Alfred de Vigny, an original work in 
terra-cotta by Thomas, 
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Léon Vanier, who was Paul Verlaine’s publisher, and 
who followed the poet into the grave at a very close interval, 
has left behind him a mass of documentary matter, collected 
with a view to a biography of Verlaine. This material is 
being prepared for publication by the widow of Vanier, and 
will be issued under the title, Verlaine Intime. Vanier’s 
offices, or rather shop, on the Quai Saint-Michel, was one 
of Verlaine’s regular haunts, and a place of rendezvous for 
very many of the decadent French poets. Whatever may 
be thought of the poetry of Paul Verlaine, it is perhaps a 
moot point whether his life had not best remain unwritten. 
As those who knew him are but too well aware, it is putting 
the truth in the kindliest manner to say that the career of 
“pauvre Lélian” was a most lamentable pilgrimage. It 
may be mentioned that the subscription for Verlaine’s bust 
is proceeding very slowly. The total at present is but very 
little over two thousand franes. It had been well if the 
author of Sagesse had known only this posthumous poverty. 


The number of canvases at the Salon this year will be 
less than last season by about a third. This diminution is 
not due to any reduction in the number of pictures sent in, 
but to the action of the hanging committee, who have 
swelled the ranks of the rejected with far more freedom than 
has been customary of late years. The reason for this 
severity is understood to lie in the falling off of the attend- 
ance at the last few Salons. The belief is prevalent in 
artistic circles that the public prefer small to large exhibi- 
tions of pictures, and it is hoped that the receipts at the 
Palais de l’Industrie will increase in consideration of the 
lesser effort demanded of visitors. There is much to be 
said in favour of the new policy, but it may be doubted 
whether it entirely meets the case. Probably the public 
would not grumble at the number of the pictures, provided 
all of them were good. 


The logic of cricketers is probably of some peculiar brand 
of their own, for it is not recognised by Whateley, nor 
taught by Mill. The Committee of the M.C.C. took a 
liberal line in their endeavours to find out what the cricket- 
ing world wanted done about the “follow-on” rule, for they 
asked the opinion not only of the English counties, but of 
the Australasian colonies as well. So far, so good. But, 
when they came to total up the results of this world-wide 
enquiry, they found opinions fairly divided between the 
alternatives of abolishing the following-on rule altogether, 
and giving the leading side the option of enforcing the 
follow-on. Which of these alternatives, then, will they 
adopt? Singular as it may seem, neither! Because 
opinions were so equally divided in advocacy of one or other 
of these two alterations, therefore they declined to recom- 
mend the Club to legislate at all. In other words, they 
decided to let bad alone because they could not make up 
their minds between two betters. That the present state 
is bad has been sufficiently shown by the “regrettable 
incidents” that have oecurred—especially, we all regret to 
remember, more than once in the University match—and 
is further proved by the fact that neither the M.C.C. 
Committee themselves, nor any of the evidence that they 
have subpenaed seem to have a good word to say for it. 
The logic of cricketers is queer; but perhaps it is as 
sound as the cricket of logicians. 


Oxford has had so much the best of the Boat Race in 
recent years that even her most zealous partisan might 
wish Cambridge a turn of success ; but it does not look as if 
to-day would see the charitable wish gratified. Still, “one 
never knows.” Both crews are good, and it is to be noted 
that most of their practice has been in roughish water, and 
this is a condition that generally is in favour of Oxford, whose 
bigger river has made it more familiar to them. There 
seems little doubt, too, that Cambridge have “ come on,” 
and the general impression is that we have not yet seen 
them at their best. Of Oxford, on the other hand, the 
limits of improvement were reached earlier, and when 
this is the case some days before the race there is always 
a danger of that terrible condition termed “stale” being 
arrived at before the great day comes. On the “time 
test,” so far as it has been possible to apply it, Oxford 
holds an advantage, but in this race, even more than in 
others, it has constantly proved delusive. If the fates 
only grant us some quiet weather we shall see a good 
race, 
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Although Peel showed up so indifferently in his match 
with Dawson, it by no means follows that he may not 
recover his form when he comes to meet Roberts in their 
return match. After so hard a fight as their last one, 
which he won so gallantly, it is only natural that he should 
suffer from a certain reaction,and with the prospect of another 
battle of the same kind before him, it must have been difli- 
cult for him to feel any really keen interest in what by 
comparison was a mere skirmish. The best match of the 
week is Diggle versus Dawson at Manchester, and in spite 
of Mitchell's improving form, there is little doubt that these 
two have to dispute the claim for second place to Roberts in 
the spot-barred game. 


There has been too much water in the rivers to favour 
the fisherman, and the spring salmon-fishing has been gene- 
rally unproductive. The Devonshire rivers may perhaps be 
cited as an exception ; but in Scotland little has been doing. 
The March Brown and other flies have appeared in fair 
numbers on the rivers already open for trout-fishing ; but 
the dark flooded water has been against the prospect of the 
angler with the fly. Mr. Rowland Ward has on view a cast 
of the giant salmon caught, with spoon, by Sir Richard 
Musgrave in British Columbia. This fish, 70 lbs. in weight, 
is the largest ever known to have been taken with rod and 
line. 


The rough weather made all the scores high at the 
monthly meetings of golfers everywhere, and where the com- 
petition was under “ bogey ” conditions, the “ bogey” score 
as a rule had all the best of it. A notable exception ap- 
peared at Eltham, where Dr. Lennard Stokes won, against 
a large field, with a score of one hole up on “ bogey.” 








FINANCE. 


LMOST as much has been heard of the boat-race on the 
Stock Exchange this week as of the Eastern crisis. 
Certainly more attention has been paid to the Rand situa- 
tion and to the awakening of Argentina than to the 
question of Greek and Turk. The Eastern question 
palls, and there is an inclination to ignore it, although 
of course it exercises an intangible influence throughout 
business generally. Members mention it merely to say 
that if it were removed prices generally would advance, 
always excepting Americans. There is no one who expresses 
the slightest hope for this department, which is quite 
discredited ; but for that very reason a gleam of bright- 
ness might bring about a sudden reaction. The intrinsic 
condition of the department is, however, bad, whilst that 
of Home Railways continues as good as ever. 


It is not at all improbable that the Bank rate may be 
reduced at next Thursday’s meeting, in spite of the 
fact that there is an active demand for gold in the open 
market. At the Bank itself gold still continues to arrive 
from abroad, This week’s return shows an influx of £261,000, 
although, owing to the expansion of the internal circula- 
tion, the reserve has been reduced by £1,760,000. This 
expansion is usual at this period of the year, as are the 
other movements shown in the return. Owing to Govern- 
ment disbursements, the public deposits at the Bank have 
been diminished by close upon a million sterling, and the 
borrowing which has been going on at the Bank incidental 
to the end of the quarter has augmented the other 
securities by £1,232,000. There have been heavy displace- 
ments of cash mainly in connection with colonial interest 
payments, and all these conditions have tended to render 
rates what is technically termed choppy. There is every 
indication, however, that, political breezes apart, we shall 
soon steer into the smooth waters of ease. 


Consols have performed a kind of curve during the week, 
for, after being depressed by political considerations, they 
closed yesterday at 1113, which is about the same level as on 
the previous Friday. Other high-class securities, such as 
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Indian, Colonial, and Corporation Loans, are characterised 
only by stagnation. 


Another severe blow has been administered to the system 
of private banking, which is gradually becoming extinct in 
this country. The failure of Messrs. Eliot, Pearce, and Co., 
the Weymouth Old Bank, has upset the serenity of the 
south coast, which is not much given, in the ordinary course 
of things, to commercial tribulation. Even now that the 
crash has come we have very little idea of how much loss is 
involved. Neither the assets nor the liabilities of the 
Weymouth Old Bank are known, although one of the 
partners estimates a return of ten shillings in the pound ; we 
have to wait for particulars. There has been uo public 
balance sheet during the century which the little institution 
has existed; we do not even know the amount of capital 
upon which the bank was trading, and there was never 
any means of finding out. It is in the natural order 
of things that such a system should pale before the 
wide publicity given to the status of the great bank- 
ing houses to which we now entrust our funds. The 
position of these is not so far beyond criticism that they 
may be declared impeccable, but we have in this case at 
least the safeguard of publicity. The downfall of the 
Weymouth Old Bank is all the more striking because of 
its obvious respectability ; with over a hundred years for its 
age, and with such men as Mr. Richard Ffolliott Eliot, Mr. 
George Edward Eliot, and Sir Edward Robert Pearce 
Edgeumbe as proprietors, no one can imagine careless 
management or reckless speculation. The banker of the 
Weymouth Town Council himself lost twelve thousand 
pounds. As failure is the end of the Weymouth Old Bank, 
with its guarantee of respectability, how can we be ex- 
pected to place confidence in other small banks of the same 
kind where such guarantee is less prominent? In view of 
the doubt, if not discredit, which must affect them, it is 
obviously their policy either to assert their position by the 
publication of their accounts or to seek absorption into the 
more modernized institutions of the day. 


We have now arrived at the middle of another railway 
half-year, although the discussion of the reports for the second 
half of 1896 seems scarcely yet to have passed away. The 
result of the thirteen weeks’ working is truly remarkable. 
All the railways show considerable increases over the big 
traffic receipts of 1896. Midland heads the list with an 
increase of £64,000, then follow North-Western with 
£55,000, Great Western with £50,000, Great Eastern with 
£49,000, and so on, with Metropolitan District bringing up 
the rear with a traffic increase of £203. The market does 
not appear to wax enthusiastic over this satisfactory state of 
affairs, but of course the dealers’ apathy is the investors’ 
opportunity. It may be pointed out that the yield on most 
Home Railways is considerably higher now than it was at 
this time last year. The great danger, of course, is that of 
labour disturbance, and whilst hopes are entertained of the 
ultimate settlement of the North-Eastern disputes, the strike 
epidemic keeps threatening to break out in other places—on 
the Midland, for instance. Even the Chatham Company’s 
securities were affected at one time by the rumour of a small 
strike at Dover Harbour. 


Flattened down by the weight of the political position in 
the East, the securities of the European Governments are 
still little in demand. An exception has been Spanish 
stock, which has been advancing nearly all the week and 
closed at its highest point last night. It is merely a matter 
of manipulation, however ; that the stock has been taken 
in hand is evidence that the inevitable loan is approaching. 
We showed the loan to be inevitable when, dealing fully 
with Spanish finance last week, we described the actual 
position. 


It is by no means easy to say whether the one great event 
of the financial week should be regarded as favourable’ or 
unfavourable. The Argentine announcement delighted the 
heart of the market, and prices advanced with a bound, but 
the question still remains whether there is solid foundation 
to justify the advance. Under the Rothschild agreement, 
arranged at the time of the Baring collapse, when 
Argentina had committed default, it was stipulated that a 
fixed annual sum was to be paid by the Argentine Govern- 
ment, by way of interest on fourteen specified loaris, from 
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July 12th, 1893, to the same date in 1898; that in 1898-99 
the 1886 loan was to receive its full five per cent., the others 
continuing on the same basis as in the previous five years ; 
that from July 12th, 1899, the full interest would be paid on 
all the national external loans; and that from January 
12th, 1901, the sinking funds on all these loans should again 
come ‘nto operation, as provided in the original conditions of 
issue. This week’s announcement is to the effect that 
Argentina voluntarily curtails her period of grace by one 
year, commencing full interest payment in July next instead 
of in July, 1898, having due regard to the claim for arrears 
of the 1886 Loan just mentioned, and of the Funding Loan 
subsequently issued. Some dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed with the way in which the announcement was made. 
It is quite obvious to anyone who has glanced at the course 
of prices on Wednesday that some people were in possession 
of thenews long before the official announcement was actually 
made, which was not until after business hours. Rumour 
was freely floating about practically all day, and this, it is 
complained, might easily have been prevented if the 
announcement had been at once posted in the Stock Ex- 
change to enable all to start fair. But that is perhaps a 
minor matter. The grave question is as to whether 
Argentina has not heroically undertaken too much. 
There has always been a great deal of talk as to her 
determination to meet her creditors, and for some 
time past, while Dr. Romero has been advocating, 
a conversion scheme, Dr. Pellegrini, his political opponent 
has been advocating resumption of full interest payment. 
But the fact has always stared us in the face that to do 
this would require the addition of £645,000 to the annual 
cost of the foreign debt, whilst Argentine Budgets have, in 
spite of all efforts to make them appear favourable, shown 
the condition of the finances of the country to be in a very 
unsatisfactory state. That Argentina with her immense 
natural resources could well afford if she liked to make ends 
meet is undoubted, but the self-restraint and economy which 
this would require has not hitherto proved characteristic 
of the Spanish American. 


The weakest feature in the market has been presented by 
Americans. Special adverse points have been the renewed 
rumours of a Missouri Pacific receivership, and of the passing 
of the New Jersey dividend. A sudden fall of some twenty 
points in the stock of the latter railroad shows something to be 
wrong. On the other hand, based on the present state of 
the earnings, people are beginning to talk of a five per cent. 
dividend on the common stock of Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul. Over all there hangs the pall of the recent 
traffic association decision, and a fear that by breaking up 
the existing pooling arrangements it will lead toa renewal 
of rate-cutting. An attempt is being made to overcome the 
legal decision by fresh legislation, and meanwhile, on the 
advice of their counsel, the traffic associations are going on as 
before, and the roads are determined, it is declared, to stand 
by one another in the maintenance of rates. It does not 
appear to be yet quite certain when the new Dingley tariff 
will actually be imposed, although there seems little hope of 
much more merchandise being rushed into the country to 
avoid it. Our Bradford exports to the United States 
amounted in the month just ended to £844,621, this being 
an increase of £552,528 over the exports of March, 1896, 
which gives some idea of the extent to which the rush has 
been carried on. 


On the whole the Canadian lines have been in favour. 
It is true the Grand Trunk report was not much liked by 
the market, but the monthly revenue statement which 
appeared later in the week showed increased receipts on the 
subsidiary lines as well as on the main line, and was 
accordingly received with welcome. A feature to be looked 
forward to is the opening of the extension by means of a 
bridge over the St. Lawrence at Montreal. The work will 
be commenced next month, and the cost is estimated at 
£300,000. Of this the company will bear £210,000, the 
Dominion Government £60,000, and the Quebec Government 
£30,000, and the extension is expected to be a decided 
acquisition to the Company. The Canadian Pacific is show- 
ing that although its receipts may fall below expectation, it 
is capable of keeping down expenses. The monthly state- 
ment shows an increase in net revenue of over ten thousand 
pounds. Argentine railways have naturally benefited in 
sympathy with the rise in Government loans. 
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Strenuous efforts are apparently being made by the Boer 
Government to improve the appearance of the Commission 
which it appointed last week to enquire and report upon 
the inimical conditions under which the Rand Mining 
industry undoubtedly suffers. To the three names which 
were received on this side with something approaching 
derision have been added the names of others of more 
promise. Mr. Thomas Hugo, for instance, is known, as the 
Manager of the National Bank of the South African 
Republic, to be a man of considerable business capacity. If 
it be true, as has been privately cabled, that Mr. J. 8. Smit 
has been withdrawn from the Commission, it is a favour- 
able sign. A railway commissioner is hardly the right man 
to sit upon a commission of inquiry into grievances for 
which his own railway is said to be largely responsible. 
A cablegram which Mr. J. B. Robinson has caused to be 
sent to this country from Pretoria, says that in order to 
expedite matters more members have been appointed to the 
Commission. It seems a peculiar method of expedition, but 
providing that the members are good ones, and especially if 
they replace men who are unsuitable, there is no need for 
fault-finding. Certainly there must be a good deal of expedi- 
tion if the Commission is to make its report by May- 
day as ordered. Most people interested in the industry 
would be satisfied were it to confine the scope of its enquiry 
into the questions of over-taxation, exorbitant railway 
charges, and the dynamite monopoly. But it appears the 
Commission is also to tackle the questions of over-capitali- 
sation of fraudulent companies, the rampant traffic in stolen 
amalgam, and so on, 


A draft law, it is reported, is under consideration, 
which will be directed against the flotation of bogus 
by prohibiting registration until the State 
Mining Engineer has certified to the assets and pay- 
ing capacity of any property to be offered to the public. 
Theoretically speaking, this sounds excellent, but to us it 
It means that the investigation is not so 
much devised for the benefit of the industry, as aimed at it. 
Direct Government examination of every prospectus issued, 
as this implies, is impossible. Our own Company Law 
Reform Bill aims at nothing so high—or shall we say 
so mischievous ?—and if it is beyond the power of English 
officialism to undertake such a task it is certainly beyond 
the power of the Boers. 


companies 


seems ominous. 


In the same way that Kaffirs have been affected by 
Paris, Westralians have been under the influence of 
Adelaide, which, by the way, is a comparatively new in- 
fluence, and is, for the time being, exercised in the direction 
of bringing prices down by the process of selling shares which 
were bought to an extent beyond the strength of the 
market. As to Great Boulders, however, London has re- 
plied to Adelaide’s selling by marked support. Northern 
Terrors, which is the term of endearment applied in the 
market to the shares of the Northern Territories Goldfield 
Company, belied their name on buying-in day. Those who had 
sold shares which they did not possess, were in fear of being 
cornered by the Bottomley group, and their position at one 
time looked critical. The matter was even brought under 
the cognisance of the Stock Exchange Committee, but 
at this point the group wisely relieved the pressure 
by determining not to buy in shares where it could be 
shown that the reason of non-delivery arose from delay in 
registration or certification of transfers. As a result very 
few shares were bought in, and the loss to those who could 
not deliver appears in no case to have exceeded half a crown 
a share. 


April the First was the anniversary of the Nitrate 
Combination, established just a year ago by the companies 
themselves to restrict mutually the output of nitrate with 
the view of raising prices. As the desperate resource has 
not been attended with the desired effect, the outlook for 
the Nitrate companies is sombre in the extreme. The 
price of nitrate is practically the same to-day as it was a 
year ago, and the quantity of the commodity actually 
available in Europe has been doubled. Nor is there any 
evidence of any increase of demand; on the contrary, the 
condition of the crops for which the fertilizer is used is such 
as to point to a limitation of its consumption. It seems 
not at all unlikely that the combination for restriction will 
be abandoned, especially as it is to the advantage of the 
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Chilian Government, which derives much of its revenue 
from a duty on its export, that the shipments of nitrate 
should be as heavy as possible. Now that the Government 
is financially pressed, it is more than ever prone to view 
with alarm any curtailment of its revenue. Even without 
taking into consideration, therefore, the charges of doubt- 
ful management to which many of the companies have 
laid themselves open, it is unfortunately the fact that 
Nitrate companies’ shares seem to have a future far from 
encouraging. 


In the Miscellaneous Market there are signs that the 
public has fully awakened to the possibilities which the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations will bring in their train to 
hotel, entertainment, drapery, refreshment, and other 
companies. There is a whisper of an important amalgama- 
tion of theatres and music-halls here and on the Continent, 
involving the Alhambra. It appears that the Hansard 
Union question is likely to arise again, but in a pleasant 
way. Mr. Horatio Bottomley has had it in his mind for 
some time to close the Joint Stock Institute and to retire 
from business. He appears to have made his fortune, and 
aspires to Parliamentary honours. He declares that he 
always had the best interests of the Hansard Union share- 
holders at heart, and is now about to show it. On April 
26th, a few years ago, he was acquitted from the Hansard 
prosecution, and on the 26th of this April he intends, 
picturesquely, to call the Hansard shareholders together, 
What he is going to do is not quite certain. “I have not 
and never had,” he says, “ any idea of restitution or any- 
thing of the kind; the shareholders have no Jegal or moral 
claim upon me, and what I am doing, and what I propose 
to do, is done voluntarily and as an act of grace on my part.” 


Some New Issves. 


In the month that has just expired the company pro- 
moter has resumed activity. The amount of capital which 
has been offered to the public for subscription is as large as 
thirteen and a half millions sterling, and this sum is con- 
siderably in excess of the new capital offered in any recent 
month. Cycle promotion takes the lead, some twenty 
companies having offered two and a half millions between 
them. As a general rule these companies may be 
described as eycle accessory and fitting companies, rather 
than as cycle companies proper, and the average capital, it 
will be seen, is comparatively small. Brewery promotion 
has run cycle promotion very close, the new capital in this 
case, mainly debenture capital, amounting to two and a 
quarter millions sterling. With the aid of the £800,000 
offered by the company formed to supply rolling stock for 
the new Sheffield Extension, the amount of new capital 
applied to the Home Railway industry during the month 
amounted to well over a million. Hotel flotation is well to 
the fore with nearly half a million, and the boom in 
Canadian mining companies continues to grow, the March 
capital offered amounting to three-quarters of a million. 
For the first quarter of the year the total of the new 
capital offered is twenty-eight millions sterling, to which 
Breweries and Distilleries have contributed three and a half 
millions, Cycling companies a little more, Hotels one and 
three-quarter millions, and Home Railways and South 
African companies a little more than a million each. The 
twenty-eight millions is not a very large sum compared 
with corresponding periods of preceding years. How 
much of it has been subscribed it is impossible to say ; 
judging from the character of many of the companies, it is 
to be trusted that the subscriptions have fallen con- 
siderably short of the invitations. 


A quarter of a million of money seems a large sum to pay 
for 76,500 acres of land in Australia. Of course if there 
are rich gold mines the land may be worth it, and the 
prospectus says that the Company is going to explore for 
gold fields. But the Darting Rance Lanp anp MINERAL 
CoMPANY seems somewhat of a misnomer, seeing that the 
prospectus says very litile about either land or minerals. 
The real object of the Company seems to be to cultivate 
jarrah, which is a kind of hard timber. But there are old- 
established businesses which deal in the same commodity, 
and they find the utmost difficulty in obtaining a market 
here, especially in the face of the jealous competition of the 
rival timber, karvi. 
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A perfectly safe investment is that of the £40,000 loan 
offered by the Chatham Corporation, but, unfortunately, to 
the ordinary investor it is quite inaccessible. The Corpora- 
tion invites tenders for a loan of about £40,000, we are 
told, ‘‘in one or more sums, and as may be required during 
the next two years, repayable at the expiration of a term 
of years, or by equal annual instalments of principal and 
interest combined over a term of years. Tenders stating 
amount offered, rate of interest, and conditions of loan must 
reach” and so on. Tonine hundred and nineteen investors 
out of a thousand this is merely a Chinese puzzle. It is 
absurd to ask him to make his conditions himself. In the 
first place he would not know how to accomplish the task, 
and in the next place if he attempted it the terms would 
probably prove far wide of the mark. The invitation, 
we presume, is intended to be accepted merely by the big 
finance houses and banks. The question arises, however, 
whether the Corporation is best consulting the interests of 
its ratepayers by thus limiting its field of borrowing? By 
offering the loan in a comprehensible form the Corporation 
would secure the competition of the many. By the present 
policy it places itself at the mercy of what is more or less 
a ring. 


The Pyeumatic Tupe Macuing Company, Limrrep 
(Brainard’s Patent), asks for £300,000 in shares of £1 each. 
The Company has been formed to acquire certain patents for 
the manufacture of Pneumatic Tubes, Hose Pipes, ete., by 
machinery. An estimate of the profits is made in the pros- 
pectus. The list opens on Monday, 5th April, and closes on 
or before Wednesday, 7th April. Agreements, details of 
the machine, and specimens of its work appear on view at 
the offices of the Company, 4, Tokenhouse Buildings, 
London, E.C. 


One object of the formation of E. & 8, Jay, Limrrep, or 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE, the prospectus states, is to provide a 
large additional working capital. This implies, with a cer- 
tain degree of frankness, that there are other objects, and 
one of them is to give profit to the promoter, who buys the 
Jay business that he may sell it to the public. The amount 
which he pockets in the process is, of course, hidden by the 
waiver clause. The business may be as noted for its high- 
class gloves as the prospectus claims, but we should hope it 
has attained more celebrity in France than it has attained 
here; and the suggestion naturally arises that, being a 
French company, the increased capital of which it is in need 
might be sought in France. The purchase price is fixed at a 
round hundred thousand pounds, and the conversion can 
only result in an addition of £20,000 to the working capital. 
There is no valuation of the business in the prospectus, nor 
of the premises, and these premises are presumably lease- 
hold, because rent is mentioned. It is mentioned by the 
accountants in the profit statement ; for they point out that 
from the profit of £7,296 no rent has been deducted. Seeing 
that there is a factory “of five stories, with basement and 
attic, commanding perhaps the finest site in Grenoble,” the 
rent must considerably reduce the profit of £7,296, puny 
enough when the capital of £120,000 is considered. The 
preference shares which are offered may receive their 
dividend, but we can imagine a more satisfactory invest- 
ment. 


Indiarubber is, as cannot be gainsaid, a promising medium 
for speculation at the present time. The few indiarubber 
houses in the City are known to have compiled fortunes in 
the last few years. The prospectus of INDIARUBBER 
(Mexico) Limrrep makes the interesting statement that 
the consumption by half-a-dozen countries now exceeds a 
hundred million pounds avoirdupois per annum, of a value 
of about ten million pounds sterling, and that during the 
last few years the demand for the substance has increased 
enormously. There appears no reason to doubt this state- 
ment, especially when we bear in mind the new require- 
ments that have sprung from the phenomenal growth in 
cycling and the luxurious development in the cab tyre, not 
to mention the expansion of the electrical industry and the 
consequently augmented need of the insulator. The new 
company, Which has a share capital of £406,090, and a 
debenture capital of £200,000, will work on a large scale, 
acquiring 287,000 acres in the State of Oaxaca, upon which 
already stand 550,000 indiarubber trees. The prospectus is 
full and straightforward, giving estimates and _ reports. 
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Subscription is invited for 300,000 ordinary shares of one 
pound each, and £200,000 seven per cent. first mortgage 
debentures. The purchase price is £556,000, payable 
£150,000 in cash and the balance in cash or shares, and 
£50,000 cash is to be provided for working capital. The 
venture seems a fair one, a very favourable feature being 
that the board consists entirely of business men, the merely 
ornamental being conspicuous by its absence. 


There is one thing needful in the prospectus of Osmonps, 
LIMITED, and that is a thing of the most important nature. 
it is some reliable indication of the value of the business to 
be taken over, and of its profit-earning capacity. An 
attempt is being made to float the company with the 
enormous capital of a quarter of a million sterling, all in 
£1 ordinary shares, and power is taken to increase even 
this capital by the issue of preference shares and deben- 
tures. <A great deal is said about the enormous number of 
orders in hand, and of the inability of the company, under the 
present circumstances, to accept more, but these statements 
are general, and when we come to the matter of actual 
figures, a remarkable paucity of information is observable. 
The paid-up capital of the business to be taken over was 
£60,000, and this is no argument for suddenly increasing it 
to £250,000. The profits for the current year are esti- 
mated at £25,000, but this is not an independent estimate ; 
it is the estimate of the managing directors of the business. 
The investor is asked to hope that when the new capital 
which is now sought is‘applied, the profits will be doubled. 
Of course it is quite easy to go on in this way and to con- 
jure up dreams of untold wealth to all and sundry who 
subscribe to the concern. But what is really wanted is, not 
rosy anticipation by interested parties, but a business-like 
valuation and profit statement by duly qualified and in- 
dependent accountants. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN: A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BritIsH Review. 

Sir,—In your article published last week, entitled “ A 
Court of Criminal Appeal,” you observe that “ inequality 
of sentences” may be partly due to the fact that, from 
time to time, a judge “doesn’t know the law.” in illus- 
tration of this you refer to an anecdote said to be related 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen in his Jife of Mr. Justice Stephen, 
to the effect that a prisoner, on receiving sentence from Mr. 
Justice Stephen, noisily protested, and explained, when 
asked what he meant, that the sentence passed was a 
heavier one than the Court had power to inflict, and that 
the judge, “on looking up the law found that the prisoner 
was right.” 

This is an entirely mistaken version of the story. The 
facts as related by Mr. Leslie Stephen (pp. 442-3) are as 
follows :—The prisoner was charged with stabbing a 
policeman in order to avoid arrest. He pleaded guilty, 
He was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. (The 
maximum sentence for this offence is penal servitude for 
life.) He shouted in protest, “ You can’t do it. You don’t 
know what you're doing.” Upon inquiry it was discovered 
that he meant to refer to alleged circumstances in ex- 
tenuation ; and that those circumstances in fact existed ; 
whereupon the sentence was reduced to nine months’ im- 
prisonment. 

This story, as told by Mr. Leslie Stephen, is absolutely 
correct to my personal knowledge, for I was present in 
court at the time as judge’s marshal, and clearly recollect 
the incident. The suggestion that my father could ever 
have required to be set right by a prisoner as to the 
sentence that he was empowered by law to award—especially 
for such an everyday offence as “wounding with intent ’”— 
is ridiculous to anyone who knew him. What he did not 
know, and, owing to the prisoner’s plea of guilty, could not 
have known, was a set of facts in that particular case 
which happened not to be apparent from the depositions 
taken before the magistrates. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


28th March, 1897. HERBERT STEPHEN. 
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LITERATURE. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY IN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


wae HO! of which Messrs. Macmillan have 

lately published an exceedingly handsome library 
edition, if not altogether one of the most characteristic of 
Kingsley’s novels, is at any rate the most famous ; and its re- 
appearance, under a form which marks its place among the 
standard works of the nineteenth century, has suggested to 
us our present glance at a few of the more prominent 
idiosyncrasies, literary and personal, of its author. With 
the exception, perhaps, of Carlyle, it would be difficult 
to point to any writer whose own features are so 
clearly reflected in his works. Did we know Kingsley from 
his books.alone, his portrait, at least in outline, would not be 
a hard one to sketch ; whilst his books, taken in conjunction 
with the letters published after his death, place him 
luminously before us. 

In temperament he was an idealist. In disposition and 
character he was essentially and profoundly religious ; so 
much so, that unless the religious element in him is fully 
taken into account, everything else about him becomes in 
great measure unintelligible; for it is his religious his- 
tory really which is the index to his whole life-history. 
Previous to his matriculation at Cambridge his reason 
had revolted from the Calvinism which formed, as it still 
does to some extent, the theological backbone of English 
Evangelicalism ; and it seems to have been the blank left 
by the loss of his earlier creed which first roused the intense 
craving after religious support which never afterwards left 
him. A short interval only elapsed before his thoughts, 
under the influence of his future wife, were again turned 
in the direction of Christianity, and out of such materials 
as lay then within his reach, he succeeded in weaving a 
theory of the universe, which, for the time satisfied him 
completely, and seemed, in his eyes, fully calculated “ to 
justify the ways of God to men.” 

It was in this ideal form of Christianity that the 
odium theologicum with which so much of Kingsley’s 
work is penetrated, had its raison détre. One of 
his main counts against Calvinism had been the ban 
which it laid on human nature, as in itself evil and 
damnable ; and it was his recoil from this view, as well as 
a particular experience of his own, that his emended gospel 
embodied. Human nature, according to this, instead of 
being intrinsically evil, was like the rest of God’s works 
intrinsically good ; whilst, still farther, not merely was man 
the “ spirit animal,” viewed as good to begin with, but he 
was held capable of attaining his fullest spiritual, as well 
as bodily, perfection, by a purely natural process of 
healthy human growth, and only hindered from doing so by 
a disregard of the natural laws of bodily and spiritual 
“ hygiene.” 

It had been, Kingsley held, in his own case, through the 
instrumentality of a human love that his soul had been re- 
opened to the love of God; and it was by generalising this 
emotional experience, that he reached the conclusion that 
“it is through family ties par excellence that God reveals 
Himself to men.” With this conclusion, the theory of a 
human excellence to be reached in its fulness, simply 
by the use of all the natural powers—physical, mental, 
and spiritual alike—tallies perfectly, and from both there 
follow the same views as to marriage and the relations of 
the sexes. For Kingsley, this view came to form so integral 
a part of his own conception of Christianity, that in his 
ability to maintain the one, lay is main confidence in the 
truth of the other ; and it was in the importance attached 
by him to what he calls the great question of “ celibacy 
versus marriage,” that the gist really lay of his quarrel 
with the Church of Rome. In ascribing a higher spiritual 
status to the celibate than to the married life, that Church 
had struck him in his tenderest point ; for not only did it 
thus give the lie to his own version of Christianity, and 
libel the state he had himself chosen, but there had been 
even a time, if we may accept his own statement in a letter 
to a friend, when the Roman (which he confounds with 
the Manichean) view of marriage, had raised in him a 
prolonged and painful scruple—a scruple which he felt 
he must “conquer utterly” or else “turn Papist and 
monk.” 

If this be true, his evident personal animus whenever he 
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touches on this subject—and it is one to which he returns 
again and again with nervous irritation—is very fully ex- 
plained, and so too is much of his extreme and reck- 
less unscrupulousness, wherever Rome is concerned, in 
the selection and use of controversial weapons. All 
his works suffer to some extent from being made into 
hunting-grounds for the extermination of his two particular 
bétes noires, Popery and Manicheism ; and his novels are 
especially injured by being, usually for a similar end, too 
heavily weighted with a purpose. Independently of this 
fault, however, it would be impossible to place Kingsley in 
the first rank of novelists, on account of his lack of the 
crowning dramatic faculty, which enables its possessors to 
call into living and active existence, human beings with 
whom they themselves have nothing in common. This 
special creative gift, however, is the privilege of the very 
few, and to make amends for his want of it, Kingsley 
possessed another, which to some extent supplied its place. 
He was a fabricator thus, and a very skilful fabricator, of 
the most varied human masks, and these, or many of them, 
he converted into his own spokesmen, and breathed into 
them the breath of life, by endowing them with some 
portion of his own many-sided personality. In this way he 
is continually presenting himself to us piecemeal and under 
many disguises. It is two opposite elements in him which 
thus meet and struggle together in Amyas and Eustace 
Leigh. It is, in a great measure, he himself who in the 
Jew philosopher attacks the riddle of the universe, and 
finds its true solution in a virtuous love ; and it is he again, 
or rather part of him, whom we find sitting at the cover- 
side in Lancelot Smith’s tops, with St. Francis of Sales’ 
Devout Life in his pocket. Partly owing to this species of 
ubiquity, and partly to his own ever-present zeal for “ im- 
proving the occasion,” we can hardly open a book of his 
without finding the author almost too emphatically en évi- 
dence—the contrast he presents in this respect to an artist 
of the truly “ creative” class, such as Scott, for instance, 
being striking. Let us compare Hypatia, Hereward, or 
Westward Ho! with Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, or Quentin Dur- 
ward, In the former Kingsley himself is ever at our elbow, 
acting in one shape or other as an assiduous guide to his 
own resuscitation of the obsolete ; in the latter, time and 
space vanish, and we find ourselves alone and undisturbed 
in the presence of a living past. 

Hypnotism has sometimes been said to disclose the 
phenomenon of several different people inhabiting a single 
body ; and it is difficult to study either Kingsley’s books or 
correspondence without being reminded of some such compo- 
site organism ; so many, so active, and so dissimilar are the 
elements which his nature seems to include. From self- 
consciousness, the result probably of ceaseless internal 
strain, he clearly suffered to a painful degree, and his love 
for attitudinising in various characters—such especially as 
that of a sportsman, or of a muscular Christian, or some 
such simple ré/e, was very likely due to his experiencing a 
sort of relief, in thus shutting himself off for a time from 
part of his own identity. 

It is when he can get quit of this haunting image of 
himself that his work, by merely ceasing to be introspective, 
rises to its highest excellence. In direct narrative and 
direct description his powers are of a masterly order ; his 
ballads and lyrical pieces—the most spontaneous among 
the expressions of his poetic gift—are perfect in their kind ; 
whilst his nature painting, in its idealised realism, is 
unsurpassed. It is to the chronic immaturity which 
characterised his mental condition, at least throughout the 
more active part of his career, that most of the blemishes 
which mark his literary work might, we think, be ulti- 
mately traced; and it is because his whole philosophy of 
hfe reflects this immaturity that “ Kingsleyism,” whilst a 
phase through which many people have passed, is one in 
which very few have lingered. 

Amongst both the thinkers and writers of the present 
century, however, Kingsley’s place is an unique one, and 
his work could have ill been spared. Though neither restful 
or satisfying, he is often brilliant, sometimes profound, and 
always stimulating and suggestive. Even in the most 
flagrant of his mistakes, some truth, the nature of which 
he has only half grasped, is generally enfolded ; and when, 
as it seems, fighting most recklessly in behalf of a miscon- 
ception, it is often some valuable thing which this miscon- 
ception represents to his own mind, and for which he is really 
doing battle. 
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REVIEWS, 


THE GOSPEL OF ACADEMIC LIBERALISM. 


Essays in Liberalism. By Stx Oxrorp Men. London: 
Cassell & Co. 


|b books were interesting and deserved attention only in 
proportion to the intellect and the knowledge of their 
writers, the present volume would hardly call for notice. The 
essays of which it consists are the work of six Oxford scholars, 
and display in abundance the kind of reading and intelligence 
which usually win scholarships for serious and painstaking 
young men; but we fail to discover in them traces of any 
ability calculated to command distinction beyond the limits of 
a University. The interest, however, which is not supplied 
by their genius is supplied by their subject, and also by their 
personal circumstances. If these writers are not persons of 
extraordinary intellect themselves, they have at all events been 
educated in the heart of the intellectual traditions of England. 
They have been familiar with the best that has been said or 
written about Liberalism, past and present, from a student's 
point of view ; and though they may not be able to originate 
much that is valuable themselves, they are capable of repro- 
ducing the Liberal thought of Oxford, which we may take to 
be theoretic Liberalism in perhaps its most favourable 
form. 

The representative character which the work thus possesses 
will be found to impart to it a really remarkable significance, 
when we consider the precise nature of the task which the 
essayists have set themselves. They start with admitting that 
the Liberal party has, to outward appearance, almost fallen 
to pieces ; that its various would-be leaders are weakening, 
rather than strengthening it, by wasting their energies on a 
variety of crude and conflicting programmes, most of which 
deal with matters of minor importance, whilst some of them 
are dishonestly borrowed from a dishonest and impracticable 
Socialism. So completely, indeed, say the writers, does 
Liberalism seem to have collapsed, that hasty observers might 
well be led to infer either that Liberal principles are discredited, 
as never having been true at all, or have else become obsolete 
because everything implied in them has been accomplished. 
It is this idea which the writers set themselves to dispel. 
Liberal principles, they say, are still true and vital as ever, 
and are as applicable to the future as they ever have been in 
the past. The great want of the Liberal party now is to have 
these principles clearly formulated afresh ; and to formulate 
them clearly is the not unambitious task to which these six 
representatives of intellectual Liberalism address themselves. 

Such being the case, it is curiously instructive to note the 
extraordinary difficulties which they have encountered in their 
search for the principles in question, and the exceedingly 
meagre and the exceedingly doubtful harvest which they offer 
to their friends, after all this assiduous gleaning. Political 
principles they encounter everywhere, but their difficulty is to 
discover any of importance that are not professed on the one 
hand by some section of the Conservatives, or on the other by 
some section of the Socialistic Radicals. With regard to one 
point, the writers are to be warmly commended. They entirely 
repudiate any compromise, with Socialism, or sentimental 
collectivism. They treat the Fabian pamphleteers with the 
contempt which they so well deserve, and recognise the 
Independent Labour party as being too low even for contempt. 
What, then, as contrasted with the socialistic, is the distinctively 
Liberal, attitude? With regard to certain questions, they tell 
us, the two accidentally coincide, and thus is produced a false 
appearance of identity. These questions have reference to 
certain forms of enterprise, which must, for practical reasons, 
always remain monopolies. The chief of these are the supply 
of gas, water, and tramway-service to towns. Liberalism, like 
Socialism, in most cases, would place them in the hands of 
municipalities ; but it would do so only for obvious reasons 
of expediency, not in deference to any fantastic idea that the 
State should be the principal, still less the sole, employer of 
labour. Liberalism, on the contrary, is, in the deepest sense, 
individualist, and bases its hope of progress on the development 
of the individual citizen. It condemns Socialism as a system 
which would paralyse all initiative, and which would ruin the 
nation morally and economically alike, in an attempt te convert 
it into a community of discontented slaves, tyrannised over by 
a fantastic and a practically impossible bureaucracy. 

Seeing, then, that Liberalism differs thus sharply from 
Socialism, let us turn to the far more difficult and delicate 
question of how it differs from Conservatism. This is what 
the essayists are really most anxious to tell us. And here it 
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is that they most signally fail. They begin by telling us that 
the fundamental peculiarity of Liberalism is its conception of 
each citizen as an independent “ civic” being. We confess we 
are unable to see in their general theory of the citizen anything 
that is not assented to by the average modern Tory. They 
differ from him only in advocating three measures which, in 
their opinion, are necessary, if we would enable the citizen to 
develop his faculties fully, and use them with true freedom. 
One of these measures is a graduated income tax ; another, the 
development of popular education ; and the third, a reform of 
the land laws. A graduated income tax, which shall diminish 
enormous fortunes, is advocated with a view, not to harassing 
the rich as such, but to preventing great riches being used by 
the few, so as to gain an illegitimate influence, politically or 
socially, over the many. An enormous increase is advocated 
in the amount to be spent on education, so that the poorest 
citizen may not feel that any want of phrases will hinder him 
from discussing any subject under the sun with the richest ; 
and a measure of land reform, which would do away with 
entail, and make land as easily saleable as a hat or a pair of 
boots, is advocated on the assumption that when this reform 
is accomplished, our great estates will disappear, and the whole 
country be owned by a nation of peasants and yeomen, so 
magnificently independent of anything like a social superior 
that they will constitute perfect examples of the ideal Liberal 
citizen. It must further be added that the essayists make 
frantic endeavours to prove that a belief in Free Trade is en- 
tirely confined to Liberals, and that every Tory is really a 
sinister protectionist in disguise, who would, if he could, 
double the price of bread, and reduce the agricultural labourer 
to the poverty “vi the good old times.” Thg¢ House of Lords 
also is made the object of much oblique sarcasm; but no 
scheme is formulated either for its abolition or its reform. 

So far, accordingly, as any definite proposals go, Liberalism, 
as set forth by the intellect of contemporary Oxford, consists 
of a readiness to municipalise gas and tramways ; to impose a 
graduated income tax ; to raise the rates indefinitely for pur- 
poses of education; to facilitate the transfer of land ; to 
menace the House of Lords ; and pose as the one and only sup- 
porter of Free Trade.’ So far, we repeat, as definite proposals 
are concerned, the above are the only definite proposals of 
importance by which the Liberal Oxford of to-day can dif- 
ferentiate contemporary Liberalism. Now, with regard to 
Free Trade, it is enough to say two things —firstly, that the 
claim that Liberals are now the sole Free Traders is utterly 
childish, and in any actual contest would be contemptuously 
put aside by both parties ; and secondly, that the Oxford 
essayists, as defenders of Free Trade, defend it on the weakest 
and most untenable grounds conceivable. They actually 
erect it into an absolute and universal principle, applicable to 
every nation, under all conceivable circumstances ; whereas 
the truth is that it is applicable, as in the case of England, 
only in consequence of a large number of circumstances which 
are completely absent in the case of some communities, and 
may, at some future day, be completely absent in our own. 
With regard to the House of Lords, the essayists say that, 
before we can be asked to approve of even its most judicious 
actions, Liberalism will demand that this upstart Chamber 
shows some authority for having taken action at all—as though 
the present generation of peers had suddenly made themselves, 
and as though the source of their authority was not written 
through all the centuries of English history. In one place, 
again, the landed class is attacked, as having achieved its position 
by a long process of usurping the rights of the people; and 
in another place, where the essayist is refuting the socialistic 
land-nationalizers, we are honestly told the real truth of the 
matter—namely, that “the thesis that the ‘land originally 
belonged to the whole people, and has been appropriated bya 
dominant class few in numbers,” is one “ which will not stand 
a moment’s examination.” 

It is hard to see that if an assent to the proposals just 
named, and the arguments just indicated, constitute the sum 
and substance of the Liberalism of the present day, the 
Liberal party has a very glorious future before it, or, indeed, 
has enough vitality to look forward to any future at all. The 
essayists, however, tell us that Liberalism is, after all, not so 
truly a programme as an inward condition of mind—a temper, 
and a manner of looking at things. Let us try the writers by 
the standard they themselves offer us. So far as we have been 
able to detect, there is only one condition of mind which is 
constantly and consistently evidenced by the volume now 
before us, and this is a foolish and absolutely ignorant malevo- 
lence towards the entire landed aristocracy—squires and 
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or a puerile and credulous innuendo, which is not directed by 
the writers against this class, from which the greatest of our 
soldiers and public men have sprung, and which, as even a 
Radical like Mr. Thorold Rogers admits, has given to our 
country the fathers of British agriculture. Anything more 
ridiculous than these six Oxford scholars flinging the mud of 
their quadrangles at an order of which they know nothing, it is 
not easy to conceive. Any ungenerous and unchivalrous Tory 
who desires to see the depths to which Liberalism has sunk, 
cannot do better than study the futile attempts which the sons 
of Liberal Oxford have here made to raise it. 


PROFESSOR MURRAY’S GUIDE BOOK TO 
GREEK LITERATURE. 

A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By GILBERT MuRRAY, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow ; 
some time Fellow of New College, Oxford. Heinemann. 

JPROFESSOR MURRAY is a singularly interesting figure, 

He was not five and twenty when he was chosen for the 

chair of Greek at Glasgow in succession to no less a person 
than Professor Jebb. Even now he has hardly done more 
than pass his thirtieth year; and here he is dealing with 
the whole field of Hellenic literature. “The language of 
Euripides,” he writes, “was so much admired in the genera- 
tions after his death that it is spoilt for us. It strikes us as 
hackneyed and undistinguished, because we are familiar with 
all the commonplace fellows who imitated it, from Lsocrates to 
Theodore Prodromus.” Few of us have been unfortunate 
enough to spoil our appreciation of Euripides by keeping this 
low company ; the average non-professional scholar has a virgin 
ignorance of the commonplace Theodore. But that is Pro- 
fessor Murray’s pleasant and complimentary manner; he 
assumes in his readers a truly terrible erudition. We must 
plead as an excuse for venturing on these personal observa- 
tions, the fact that the book, with the merits, has some of the 
defects of youthfulness. One instinctively compares it with 
Professor Jebb’s lectures on Greek poetry, and it becomes 
apparent that the younger writer does not yet fully know the 
business of exposition. He has not taken the measure of the 
average mind. He writes rather what interests himself, than 
what the ordinary reader wishes to be told. Compare, for 
instance, his treatment of Pindar with that chapter which is 
the best of many good things in his predecessor’s book. If an 
intelligent reader who did not know much Greek wanted to 
realise something about Pindar, one would certainly recom- 
mend Professor Jebb’s chapter. Yet how interesting is Pro- 
fessor Murray’s criticism! how vivid and vital the whole 
subject is to him! It is impossible not to see that he is one of 
those—and they are few—to whom Pindar appeals as he 
might have done to a contemporary. His question—why is 
this man not the poet, the greatest of all poets? and his answer 
that Pindar is merely a poet not a thinker, help lesser scholars 
to understand more fully the true nature of that remote and 
shrouded greatness. His criticism is convincing because he is 
so unmistakably realising every word that he says: but it is 
not good expository criticism, and his judgments do not strike 
one as likely to be final even for himself. He has a young 
man’s intolerance of mere perfection. Sophocles does not appeal 
to him; the praise is given without enthusiasm. And, apart 
from the question of temperament, his style seems to lack 
something of maturity. At times it suggests the unchastened 
energy of our evening papers. “Sophocles,” he says, “ would 
have showed or explained away the unpleasantness” which is 
caused by our sense that Admetus in the Alcestis behaves 
selfishly. “Euripides introduces a long, and exquisitely hard- 
hitting scene merely for the purpose of rubbing it in.” Again, 
besides the usual German catchwords, which are inevitable in 
any modern scholar’s work, Professor Murray indulges freely 
in the use of French terms, as when he remarks that the plays 
of Sophocles are comparatively free from ficelles. It is well 
to be in touch with life, it is undesirable to be academic, but 
after all—est modus in rebus. 

The book begins, of course, with the early epic, and goes 
down to Demosthenes : beyond that there is only the briefest 
possible sketch. At the very outset there is a most significant 
passage upon survivals and the selection made by Time, who 
has certainly been over-praised for critical discrimination. 

After the death of Julian and Libanius, one is tempted to think that 
nobody was really in terested in literature any more; but certain books 
had long been conventionally established in the schools as “ classics,” 
and these continued to be read, in ever dwindling numbers, till the fall of 
Constantinople and the Renaissance. The eccentricities of the tradition 
would form material for a large volume. As in Latio it has zealously 
preserved Vergil and Arrianus the fabulist, so in Greek it has multiplied 
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the MSS. of Homer and of Apollonius the Kitian On Sprains. As in 
Latin it practically lost Lucretius, eave for the accident of a single MS., 
and entirely lost Calvus, so in Greek it came near to losing Aischylus, 
and preserved the most beautiful of the Homeric hymns only by inadver- 
tence. In general, it cared for nothing that was not either useful in 
daily life—the treatises on mechanics and medicine, or else suitable for 
reading in schools. Such writers as Seppho, Epicharmus, Democritus, 
Menander, Chrysippus have only left a few disjointed fragments to show 
what precious books were allowed to die through the mere nervelessness 
of Byzantium. 

The treatment of the Homeric question seems to us masterly, 
as an indication of the results attained to by scientific analysis 
of language and the comparative study of early literatures. 
The result is to leave “ Homer,” like “ Hesiod,” merely a con- 
venient designation for a class of minstrels. After all, there is 
no closer resemblance of style between any two passages of the 
Iliad than exists between Helen of Kirkconnell and the 7'wa 
Corbies; and so long as they leave us Homer, it does not 
much matter who wrote it. No one, happily, need wade 
through the morass of Homeric criticism once he has left 
college. But even so clever a man as Professor Murray seems 
bitten with the /wes Germanica when he touches these matters. 
{tis surely no consistency, though he would count it one, to 
make the soul of Amphimedon report that Penelope plotted 
the slaying of Odysseus, and to that end instituted the trial 
of the Bow. That is naturally what the slain suitors would 
believe till another ghost came down to enlighten them. And 
why does Professor Murray wonder “ what the fifty desperate 
men with their swords ” were doing while Odysseus was laying 
«lown the bow and arming with shield and spear? It is care- 
fully explained that Telemachus and the swineherd armed first, 
while he kept the suitors huddling in the farthest corner with 
his arrows ; and when he left off shooting there were not fifty 
men, but a much lesser number ; and Telemachus and the 
swineherd were standing to protect him as he armed. Mean- 
while arms had come down, by the treachery of Melanthius, to 
the suitors, and they were armingalso. Why, then, suppose a 
blending of two narratives, a bow slaying and a spear slaying ? 
No Greek audience at any time would have been content with 
the archery alone ; it is only a splendid prelude to the hand-to- 
hand conflict, and it reduces the odds to reason. 

There is no space to discuss the rest of the book. The 
chapter on Thucydides is, to our mind, the best in it, full of 
vital interest for anyone, scholar or not. There is a brilliant 
defence of the Sophists as “the spiritual and intellectual 
representatives of the age of Pericles”; and highly in- 
teresting also is the account of Anytus, the accuser of 
Socrates—a true patriot, one of the best among those who 
restored freedom at Athens after the tyranny of the Thirty, 
who only knew of Socrates that his associates, from Alcibiades 
to Critias, had been enemies of the Demos. His son followed 
Socrates, acquiesced in the tyranny, refused to fight against 
the tyrants, as he had before refused to work at his father’s 
business, and became a drunkard : 

As the old tradesman fought his way back through the bloody 
streets of the Piraeus, he thought how the same satyr-faced Sophist was 
still in Athens, as happy under the tyrants as under the constitution, 
always gibing and probing, and discussing ambiguous subjects with his 
ruined son. It needed little to convince him that here was a centre of 
pestilence to be uprooted. The death of Socrates isa true tragedy. 
Both men were noble, both ready to die for their beliefs; it is only the 
uobler and greater who has been in the end triumphant. 

[t is not clear for whom these “ literatures of the world,” of 
which this is the first, are intended. If for readers ignorant of 
the language and literature under discussion, we question 
whether Professor Murray’s book will convey much except a 
zeneral sense that the Greek literature is a profoundly inte- 
resting and beautiful one, and by no means dead or remote, but 
still a living energy, transmitting to all ages an imperishable 
life, yet for scholars and lovers of Greek his summary but pene- 
trating criticism will have the charm that is always exercised 
by a powerful and original mind discoursing on subjects 
delightful to the listener. 


THE POETRY OF THE MOMENT. 


Amoris Victima. By ArtHur Symons. London: Leonard 
Smithers. 

\ E fear that none of the five volumes before us will intro- 

duce the reader to a rising poetic genius. Two of them 
indeed are remarkably healthy in tone, and two of them dis- 
tinguished by considerable grace of style ; but those that have 
style want health, and those that have health want style ; whilst 
an unfortunate fifth is entirely deficient in both. We have re- 
viewed on a former occasion some verses by Mr. Arthur Symons, 
and expressed our opinion that were his matter as good as his 
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manner he might achieve a position which, as matters stand, 
is beyond him. He has, unless we misjudged him, come for- 
ward in his former volumes as emphatically the singer of the 
“chance romances of the streets,” and the loves that are 
sought and found amongst the tobacco-smoke of London 
music-halls. A man may be pardoned for yielding to seduc- 
tions of this kind, but he cannot be pardoned for dwelling on 
them with deliberate complacency, and claiming in verse an 
impassioned sympathy for acts, which only fail to be degrad- 
ing in proportion as he regrets or forgets them, and does not 
suffer them to become any real part of his life. We had hoped, 
however, that Mr. Symons might have risen to a conception of 
“romance ” which, if not more moral—for we are not referring 
to morality—would have been at all events more dignified and 
interesting ; and we are not sure that his present volume does 
not represent an attempt in this direction. If it does, we fear 
that the attempt has failed. As his former volumes celebrated 
the loves of the music-halls, so does this represent the satiety 
which even music-halls will at last produce ; but it is a satiety 
which is sad mainly because it is indignant with itself, and 
would, if it could, become appetite again to-morrow. The 
highest point which the author appears to reach is shown in 
the following verses : 
All that remains for me 
In this world, after this, 
Is but to take a kiss 
For what a kiss should be— 


To stake one’s heart to win, 
Yet have no heart to lose. 
Now I am free to choose— 

Now let the game begin. 


This poem, however, is only the prelude to another, which 
occurs a few pages later, and which is called “ ‘The Relapse.” 
Shall I return? Shall all that was be as it was ? 


I shall return—I shall return, alas! because 
The agony of love has taken hold of me. 


The curious metre in which these lines are written suggests 
a pleasanter aspect of Mr. Symons’s genius than that on which 
we have just been dwelling. They are an attempt to repro- 
duce in English the melody of the French Alexandrine. They 
do not attain their object, owing to an unfortunate neglect of 
the cesura; but the attempt itself is enough to show the 
writer’s perceptions of the possibilities of language as a 
musical instrument. Here is an experiment that is very much 
more successful : 
I can hear the old rat gnaw in the dark by night, 
In the deep overshadowing dust that the years have cast; 
He gnaws at my heart that is empty of all delight, 
He stirs the dust where the feet of my dreams have past. 
It is to be regretted that a writer who can use language so 
skilfully should have nothing to say that can be listened to 
with interest, or even patience. 


The Pierrot of the Minute. A Dramatic Phantasy in one Act 
By Ernest Dowson. London: Leonard Smithers. 

Mr. Dowson, in his defects and merits, resembles Mr. Arthur 
Symons. He too has a considerable command of style; but 
his matter is, if possible, even more pitiably repulsive. If Mr. 
Symons is the poet of cheap erotic dissipation, Mr. Dowson is 
the poet of a vaguely sentimental prurience. The Pierrot of 
the Minute is a sort of midsummer night’s dream of Pierrot in 
a French garden, who comes there to learn, under the moon- 
light, the meaning and mystery of love. He falls into a magic 
sleep, and is awaked by a mysterious lady, half Diana, half 
Venus, who kisses him on the lips, dallies with him, and leaves 
him before the dawn begins, to be tantalised for ever after- 
wards with unsatisfied and unexplained desires. The grace of 
the writer’s style is on the same artistic level with that of the 
paintings on a Dresden or Sevres tea-cup ; and the tone of his 
poem is admirably reproduced in three illustrations by Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley. Mr. Beardsley’s drawings, like Mr. 
Dowson’s verse, have undoubtedly a beauty of their own ; but 
it is the beauty of weakness and putrescence, and any one who 
can appreciate manly art, and should open this volume in hopes 
of finding it on Mr. Beardsley’s pages, will feel as though he 
had turned to a glass hoping to finda rose, and discover that 
someone had filled it with a decomposing pink fungus. 


Jennifred, and Other Verses. By 8.G.Green. London : Elliot 
Stock. 
From Mr. Beardsley and Mr. Dowson, it is a relief to turn 
to Mr. Green. He obviously appreciates true poetry, though 
he is hardly an adept at writing it. His principal models 
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would appear to have been Tennyson and Wordsworth, and 
though he cannot reproduce their skill, he at all events equals 
them in refinement. The poem from which the volume takes 
its name is a story in blank verse, the heroine being the 
daughter of a North Devon country gentleman in the time of 
Charles II. She loses her heart to one of Charles’s courtiers, 
who comes to her father’s house as the bearer of some royal 
message ; and then forgets her and marries some Spanish 
heiress. The following lines are a fair sample of the author’s 
style : 

Lord Anuberley his name and rank first told, 

And knightly begged in courtly phrase and fair 

Brief lodgement for himself and his brave steed 

On royal business bound ; which Jennifred, 

With hospitable grace, bad him believe 

Granted in asking, aud her father’s hall 

Honoured in harbouring such a noble guest. 


Mr. Green, though his other poems are in many styles and 
metres, rarely rises above, and rarely falls below the poetic 
level r presented by this passage. 


The Huia’s Homeland, and Other Verses. By Rostyn. 

Roslyn is apparently a New Zealand colonist, and some of 
his verses are interesting on account of their local colour. His 
tone is as healthy as that of Mr. Green; but though his 
vivacity is somewhat greater, his technical skill is even less. 
One of his poems begins thus : 

Once upon a time a stranger came strolling down this way, 
And, if you will believe it, was just cool enough to say 
This was the bleakest, barrenest, drear, desolated spot 
That eyes could see, or feet could tread, in all his travelled lot. 
It is needless to criticise a writer who could write thus ; and 
indeed his “ Introduction” has a pathetic modesty which dis- 
arms criticism. He expresses his wonder thus, as to his 
reception by the English public : 
Will there be never a kind word 
From those at the top of the tree, 
And never a * Come up higher” 
From fine folk far over the sea? 
We would willingly give the writer the kindest words we can ; 
but to encourage him to continue verse-making would, we fear, 
not be kindness. 
Beneath the Cross and the Ring. By E. M. BENEcKE. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein. 

Mr. Benecke, who died two years ago, was the author of a 
posthumous volume on Women in Greek Poetry, which has al- 
ready been noticed in the columns of ‘Tne Britisu Revirw. We 
were unable to attach to this work any very great value, partly 
on account of certain deficiencies in his scholarship, partly on 
account of more serious errors due to a grave misconception of 
his subject. His friends, we think, have hardly added to his 
reputation by giving to the world this small volume of verses. 
They are no doubt obviously the work of a cultivated 
man, endowed with poetic sensibility ; but there is not a line 
in them that could be possibly called poetry, and there is a 
certain passivity of sentiment in them waich is at once 
feeble and morbid. We may, however, say that they could 
have been no more written by an unrefined or uncultivated 
man, than they could have been by a poet. 


DRY FLY-FISHING. 

The Book of the Dry Fly. By Georce A. B. Dewar. With 
contributions by the Marquis of Granby and J. E. Booth. 
Lawrence & Bullen. 

YITHOUT a doubt Mr. Dewar has made a valuable 

' contribution to the literature of fishing. He is not, 
indeed, to be compared with Izaak Walton as a man of letters ; 
for it has been well said that “to write en Walton is to 
hold a candle to the sun”; but he uses his pen with skill and 
power, and he has the merit, rare in these days, of knowing 
about his subject all that is worthy of being known. Lord 

Granby, who contributes some observations on the scope and 

character of the work, says no more than..the truth when he 

alludes to Mr. Dewar’s pages as “instinct with the love of 

Nature, which in itself constitutes much of the charm of 

fishing.” It would be equally just to write,as Mr. Andrew 

Lang wrote of The Practical Angler (whose practical advice 

he held not to be of much worth), that this “is a book 

to be marked with flowers, marsh marigolds, and fritillaries, 

and petals of the yellow iris,’ for Mr. Dewar is evidently a 

fisher who has eyes to see, and taste to enjoy, and memory to 

recal], and skill to describe many scenes of delicate and quiet 
beauty. 
Mr. Dewar, having that gentle spirit which befits the angler, 
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is almost sensitively anxious to do justice to the wet-fly fisher, 
and never to speak disparagingly of him or of his sport. But, 
on rare occasions, human nature is too much for him, and the 
dry-fly fisher’s serene confidence that his is far the most delicate 
branch of the angler’s art betrays itself.on occasion. The man 
who fishes “ to the rise,” who can dry his dun or alder in the 
air, pitch it six inches in front of the feeding trout that he has 
marked for his own, make it “cock,” or float gaily upright, and 
avoid the “drag” of mid-stream or boisterous wind upon the 
line, cannot but feel honest pride in his dexterity. Nor is the 
fisherman.of more brawling streams a whit more charitable ; 
he will speak scornfully of mere dexterity, and observe, with 
sublime contempt, that for the use of the dry fly no know- 
ledge of the habits of fish is required. ‘That may be ; the fact 
remains that our present author speaks more gently than is 
usual among dry-fly fishers of his brethren of the wet fly, 
and that his observations prove, over and over again, that 
the pursuit of trout in the orthodox fashion on Itchen, 
Test, Lea, and some portions of the Derbyshire Wye and Dove 
which lend themselves to the dry fly, is by no means incompa- 
tible with close and intimate knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the trout. Certainly he tells us many novel and 
interesting things of “ tailing trout ”—an expression not to be 
construed in a sense analogous to that of “tailing” an otter ; 
and of “cursing” trout, which swear not at all themselves, but 
cause the fishermen to break the apostolic injunction by 
sucking down surface animalcule to the neglect of the 
artificial fly. Moreover, Mr. Dewar’s practical advice, unlike 
Walton’s, is valuable, principally because he does not attempt 
the impossible and avoids the dogmatism characteristic of 
many expert authors. No book that ever was written, he says 
in effect, can teach a man how to cast. The finest tackle will 
not make a fisherman, but a fine fisherman is the making of 
tackle. He confesses to an affection for rods which are 
antiquated but serviceable, to the possession of a landing 
net which would ¢ .use a West-End tackle-maker to shudder, 
to the use of gut which does not taper, and of flies which 
were bought dirt cheap. Practice, not study of books, gives 
the manual skill which is the first essential; and _provi- 
dence, presumably, confers the patience which is the second. 
Such matters as may be instilled—the need of intense 
care to shun observation in approaching a trout, for example, 
and the best methods of attaining that end—he emphasizes in 
prudent fashion. That is to say, he not only advises-the pupil 
what to do, but gives his reasons also ; and he is consequently 
likely to secure obedience, for all of us listen most readily to 
the man who is good enough to credit us with some rational 
intelligence. 

There is hardly a dull page in this book ; and many pleasant 
incidents are recorded in it with singular fidelity to experience : 
for Mr. Dewar’s fish run into weeds and break away, and his 
flies catch his knickerbockers or fix themselves in knots of 
knapweed as often as those belonging to men who have never 
written a book at all. But the passages which are of keenest 
interest are those in which the question of heredity in trout 
is discussed. Is the present generation of trout, by reason 
of the untiring ingenuity with which its forbears have been 
harried, more timorous and wary in nature than the genera- 
tions of long ago? Do the fry enter upon life endowed by 
their parents witha legacy of caution? The question is one 
of great difficulty, and Mr. Dewar, wise man that he is, seems 
to hold no firm opinion upon it. True it is, no doubt, that 
no man may catch in these days the tremendous baskets which 
Colonel Hawker, who was unusually truthful for a fisherman, 
recorded. But the numbers may have been greater in 
Hawker’s time than they are to-day, the rivers were by no 
means so “sair fushed,” and it is difficult to tell what lures. 
Hawker used on his ancient and clumsy tackle, and how many 
of them» would be legitimate now. The generation of fishers 
who regard the use of the Alexandra as mean cannot com- 
pare their bags with the captures of men who did not scorn 
to try a wasp-grub, most deadly of baits, when opportunity 
arose. No doubt each generation of fish is soon educated 
into the fear of man, yet not so severely taught and not so 
receptive of experience but that an angler may often catch 
a stout fish who has another fly fixed in his lip, fresh 
and with the gut attached. But whether the wariness 
be passed on, in increasing measure, from generation to 
generation no man can really know. Undisturbed stretches 
of water become rarer than ever every year, and the fish are 
more frequently startled now than they.were in past times. 
It is enough to know that the latter-day trout is crafty and 
timorous enough to give endless and pleasing trouble to the 
true sportsman. The night-liner, we suspect, catches them as 
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readily as ever. On one minor point Mr. Dewar uses an 
argument which will hardly hold water. On the evening of 
April 16, 1814, Colonel Hawker was “ ludicrously amused with 
throwing a fly on horseback, which answers as well as on foot.” 
Mr. Dewar thinks this would in these days “scare the fish 
out of their lives, unless you could cast a perfect reelful of 
line.” Is that absolutely certain? The green plover is among 
the wariest of birds and very difficult to approach on foot. 
But one may drive along a country road, gun in hand, and 
obtain abundance of shots within easy range on either side. 
Man isa true object of fear to the wild things of earth and 
air and water; but if we change the appearance of man, by 
placing him in a dogcart or on a horse, the terror vanishes. 


OUIDA ON ENGLISH FASHION. 


The Massarenes. By Ourpa. London : Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. 
| eee contemporary novelists have been attacked more fre- 
quently than Ouida ; yet despite all adverse criticism, 
the best of her works still live. Nor is this fact difficult to 
explain. Even those critics who have been most eager to 
ridicule her, have been obliged to confess that she has in her 
the elements of real genius. Her imagination is extraordinarily 
vivid ; she possesses a genuine vein of poetry ; her powers of 
observation are keen ; and she is the instinctive mistress of a 
style saturated with her own personality. Her principal faults 
have arisen from the defects natural to her qualities. They 
have been due to the vigour of her imagination, and the 
fervour of a poetic temperament, which have been too readily 
served by her command of language. Her imagination, though, 
unlike that of lesser writers, it has been stimulated by facts 
rather than books, has been so rapid in its action, and from the 
suggestion of a few realities has created a world so brilliant 
and so abounding in precise detail, that it has partly shut out 
the actual world from her vision, and rendered a more frigid 
and systematic study of it impossible. Her imagination, in 
fact, has done her the same disservice that is said to have been 
done to Macaulay by his almost unrivalled memory. Having 
devoured, when very young, the works of nearly every writer 
whom in later years he grew-famous by criticising, his memory 
was so vivid that he never thought it necessary to re-read 
them ; and his knowledge of them, throughout life, was thus 
limited to his first impressions. In the same way Ouida’s 
imagination is so rapid, and under the stimulus of first impres- 
sions creates for her so vivid a landscape, that her first 
impressions transfigured often take for her the place of reality ; 
or a portion of the facts of a case eclipses and does duty for the 
whole. 

Here is the secret of all those exaggerations which charac- 
terised her earlier works, and made many people blind to their 
merits. These works, apart from what was unreal and fantastic 
in them, abounded not only in descriptive passages which were 
as true as they were eloquent, but also in shrewd social obser- 
vations, which showed that the writer needed only more con- 
stant contact with fact to render her pictures of life as 
powerful as they were brilliant. The truth of these observa- 
tions is shown-by the novel now before us, which is, in many 
ways, incomparably the best that the author has ever written. 
She here, at length, shows herself as the mistress of her 
imagination, rather than its servant. Certain exaggerations 
undoubtedly still remain with her, both in the elevation and 
degradation of sentiment which she ascribes to her various 
characters, and the shortness of purse and impossible length of 
lineage which she ascribes so liberally to her typical old 
English families ; but these exaggerations are comparatively 
slight, and do not destroy the impression of self-restraint and 
veracity which the novel as a whole, with its temperate style, 
produces. 

The Massarenes purports to be an illustration of the degrad- 
ing effects which the worship of wealth, per se, is now having 
on what ought to be the best society in England. As types of 
this society, Ouida takes for her principal character a beauti- 
ful and fascinating woman—the daughter of an Irish peer— 
who marries, for reasons of convenience, the heir to an English 
dukedom—a man who, although naturally good-natured, is so 
dissipated, so dishonourable, and so addicted to low company, 
that even his own relatives see as little of him as possible. 
The wife, Lady Kenilworth, is the»star of an ultra-fashionable 
céterie. She has exquisite eyes, babyish blonde hair, is clever 
though not well read, has a certain taste for music, and 
is really fond of her children, whose father is not her husband. 
The husband acquiesces with disereet silence in the situation, 
and though he and his wife naturally make no pretence of 
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affection, they act as loyal confederates in the great struggle 
of their lives—namely, how to provide money to support their 
current expenses. In various adroit ways they are always 
bleeding their relations; Lady Kenilworth does not even 
spare the small fortune of her lover—a young officer in the 
Guards, of whom for a time she is really fond. At last they 
begin to find themselves in serious difficulties, when they come 
by accident across a Mr. and Mrs. Massarene, both of whom 
are absolutely wanting in birth, aspirates, and education, but 
who have made in America one of the largest fortunes of the 
period. Mrs. Massarene is good-hearted, but has the manner 
of a lodging-house cook ; Mr. Massarene has the manner of a 
navvy, and, moreover, the heart of a ruffian. He possesses, 
however, great practical talents, and his ambition is to enter 
Parliament, and then fashionable society. Lady Kenilworth 
sees in these people her prey. She makes their acquaintance, 
patronizes the wife, instructs her in the art of entertaining, in 
inviting guests ; and gradually fills her drawing-room for her 
with the cream of London fashion. Meanwhile, under various 
pretences, the husband is supplying her witha rapid succession 
of cheques, and is soon enjoying the sensation of fancying 
himself in love with her. Lady Kenilworth strengthens her 
hold on him by treating him with the most open contempt. 
She uses his newly-bought country house as her own, she fills 
it with her own friends, and either completely ignores her host, 
or orders him about like a servant. Mr. Massarene submits 
to this treatment for two reasons—partly because he gets what: 
he calls “value for his money” in making acquaintance with 
people of rank and fashion ; partly because Lady Kenilworth 
has besotted him with a helpless adoration for herself. Never- 
theless, deep in his heart he hates her as well as loves her, and 
resolves that some day he will be even with her for all the 
slights she has put upon him. His day of vengeance at last 
arrives. Lady Kenilworth has pawned a diamond of enormous 
value, belonging to her husband’s family. Her father-in-law 
and her husband die, and the family jewels are demanded of 
her. She is bound to redeem the diamond, if she wishes to 
escape ruin; but can only do so by the payment of £12,000, 
In her desperation she applies to Mr. Massarene, who has lately 
been becoming impatient of the lady’s increasing demands 
on him. She is obliged to humiliate herself to him ; she blurts 
out the whole story; and the moment she has done so she 
feels she has put herself in his power. He offers to give her 
the money, but on one condition only. Though her lovers had 
been more than one, she shrinks sickened at this disgusting 
overture. But though she shrinks she yields, and having 
yielded once, continues for some time to make her degradation 
lucrative. It is impossible to describe the rest of the story 
here. It is enough to say that the central incidents which 
have just been indicated are relieved by sketches of honour- 
able men and women; and there are one or two passages of 
extreme though restrained pathos, describing the affection of 
Lady Kenilworth’s young lover for his children. 

Many of the characters—the two Kenilworths especially— 
are drawn with singular skill; many of the situations are 
dramatic in the highest degree, and are embodiments of 
sardonic comedy ; and there are frequent epigrammatic passages 
which are at once trenchant and unforced ;—as, for instance, the 
description of the diplomatist “ who considered that brevity 
was the soul of love as of wit ;” or this of Mr. Massarene, who 
was all the more taken by Lady Kenilworth, because the fair 
sex had so far not very greatly influenced him: “ Vice had 
always represented itself to him as a waste of precious time and 
waste of precious dollars. His rare concessions to it had been 
grudged and hurried, like his attendance at church.” Here is 
another example: “Sir Henry Bassenthwaite was a newly- 
made baronet, a very rich brewer, one of those persons who 
bear with them a trail of electric light and a cloud of gold-dust, 
as they rush through unsophisticated lands (like Norway), 
which they annoy by their impertinence, and console by their 
expenditure.” That the writer's poetic power, though severely 
held in check, has not deserted her, may be evidenced by this 
delicate description of a certain region in Germany :—“ A small 
principality of green pasture and glacier-fed streams, and pretty 
towns like magnified toys, and many square leagues of resinous- 
scented pine-forest” ; or by the following accidental observa- 
tion: “There are mary dinners in London when frost binds 
the country, and the herons starve by the frozen streams, and 
the dead kingfishers lie like crumpled heaps of broken Iris 
flowers on the cruel ice of their native ponds.” 

We confess, however, that we should praise this book more 
willingly if it were not for what we are bound to confess is one 
of its chief merits-—its veracity. Certain exaggerations of 
manner and phraseology apart, we are bound to admit that it 
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is veracious, so far as it goes. We admit with regret and 
shame that there is probably more than one beautiful and 
distinguished woman who will think that the picture of Lady 
Kenilworth is a deliberate portrait of herself ; and there is 
more than one man who may se his portrait in Mr. Masse- 
rene. But the individuals in question, though they may be 
notorious, are not typical ; and noidea could possibly be more 
fantastic than that women like Lady Kenilworth represent 
English society as a whole. ‘They may or they may not repre- 
sent an existing clique ; but to make the morals and manners 
of a clique the main subject of a novel is to invest them with 
a sinister significance which they certainly do not possess. 
Had Zhe Massarenes been written for private circulation 
only, it might have benefited those whom it satirises, or given 
harmless pleasure to their friends ; but issued as it is to a pro- 
miscuous mass of readers, who have no means of comparing 
the picture which it offers them with reality, it is more likely 
todo harm by misleading the general public, than it is to do 
good by castigating a section of the world of fashion. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 

Cyprian: His Life, His Times, His Work. By Epwarp 
Wuite Benson, D.D., D.C.L., some time Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London: Macmillan & Co. 

FEXHIS book comes to us with afresh sense of the loss the 

Church has sustained in the death of Archbishop Benson 
at a time when there was special need of his ripe scholarship, 
sound judgment and unfailing tact. The manner of his writing ot 
the Cyprian was characteristic of the man. It has been at 
once the work and the recreation of a lifetime. ‘At school 
under Prince Lee, the very name of Cyprian had an attraction 
for me. At Trinity, Lightfoot and I read the De Unitat 
together on Sunday evenings in my Freshman’s term.” And 
so, from those early days on, he saved for the work “the 
minutes only of the day, often of the week,” that could be 
spared from the occupation of his great offices. The book was 

finished almost to the last touch before hisdeath. But Mr. A. 

C. Benson recalls in his Prefatory Note how more than fifteen 

years earlier, in the Truro days, his father had announced that 

“the Cyprian was practically finished.” The duties of so many 

eventful years delayed the final revision. 


Pseudo-Philosophy at the end of the Nineteenth Century. By 
HuGu Mortimer Cecit. London: The University 
Press. 

The pseudo-philosophers criticised in this volume, which 
seems to be the first instalment of a more general attack, are 
Mr. Kidd, Mr. Balfour, and Dr. Drummond. “ The spectacle 
of three such men playing fast and loose with reason in the 
eause of religious irrationalism is one which,” in Mr. Ceeil’s 
opinion, “no thinking man can regard without a feeling of 
shame for the race.” His object in writing is to emphasise the 
uncompromising antagonism between science and religion, 
which is only not obvious to * brains that are unfit for the con- 
clusions of Darwin and Spencer.” These quotations are given 
without prejudice, to show the temper of a controversialist who 
permits himself to couple “barbarism and the grace of God,” 
as forces that make for obscurity. Failure, fallacy, and futility 
are among the milder terms that he applies to the arguments 
of his opponents. A comparison of his method with the more 
conciliatory manner of Mr. Goldwin-Smith is an object-lesson 
in the ethics of controversy. 


British Moralists. By L. A. Sersy Brace. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 

Mr. Selby Bigge has set himself the task of compressing 
within two volumes of moderate size representative selections 
from the writings of British Moralists of the eighteenth 
century. The difficulties of the attempt are obvious. He has 
been hampered by the mere mass of the material at his disposal, 
by the objections to each and every definite system of selection, 
and by the natural wish to observe some principle of propor- 
tion. One author was too diffuse, another was outside the 
range of the chief discussions of the period, while it 
was found necessary to exclude, with one exception, the 
deistical and free-will controversies altogether. In the result 
Mr. Bigge has abandoned principle in his desire to give a fairly 
useful and representative selection. ‘The first volume contains 
chiefly extracts fron Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Adam 
Smith, and Bentham; the second from Samuel Clarke, 
Balguy, and Richard Price, with appendices and an analytical 
index. 
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The Poetical Works of James Thomson. With Memoir and 
Critical Appendices. By the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 

It is impossible that Thomson should ever recover his lost 
popularity. He will continue to be read rather by the student 
than by the general public. But this reprint is evidence of a 
reviving interest in poems which were in danger of falling into. 
an undeserved neglect. He has his place in the history of 
poetry ; and Continental criticism is busy re-discovering him 
for us. Perhaps, as Mr. Tovey points out, the faults of style 
and expression which prejudice English taste are less apparent 
to the foreigner. At any rate he can be presented in no more 
attractive form than in these two new volumes of the Aldine 
Edition of British Poets. 


Vatural History in Shakespeare’ s Time. By H. W. SEAGER, 
M.B. London: Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Seager employs the term natural history in its widest 
sense, if, indeed, natural history can in any sense be made to 
include precious stones. The book is cast in the form of a 
dictionary. Under each word is given the reference to Shake- 
speare’s text with appropriate extracts from the works which 
ranked as standard authorities in his day. Of these authorities 
the chief and, according to Mr. Seager, the only popular book, 
was Friar Bartholomew's De Proprietatibus Rerum ; but others 
are quoted, such as the //ortus Sanitatis, Gerard’s and Parkin- 
son's Herbals, and Lupton’s Thousand Notable Things. The 
book is illustrated with quaint wood-cuts of the period care- 
fully reproduced. 


The Treasure of the Humble. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by ALFRED Sutro. With an Introduction by 
A. B. Watkiey. London: George Allen. 

In this small volume of essays or studies Mr. Walkley intro- 
duces Maeterlinck to us not as dramatist but as philosopher, 
and, as he quaintly phrases it, as “esthetician.” M. Maeter- 
linck has reversed the more usual process. He gave us first of 
all in his dramas the conclusions of his philosophy ; now he 
analyses the ideas which underlie his philosophy of life. Heis 
“consumed with anxiety to tell us the truth that is in him.” 
If that truth is discernible only to the elect, it is because he 
moves in a supra-sensuous world, appealing only to minds that 
are already prepared to understand him. Such, in brief, is the 
view of Mr. Walkley, who concludes by inviting us to “ enter 
boldly ; for here also there are gods.” 


Richard Wagner's Letters to August Roeckel. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by H.S. CHAMBERLAIN. Bristol : Arrow- 
smith. 

After reading these letters it is impossible not to regret that 
the other side of the correspondence is lost. Roeckel was a 
remarkable man and a stimulating correspondent. By turns 
diplomatist, singer, chorus-master, composer, journalist, and 
politician, he became involved in the revolutionary troubles of 
"49, and was thrown into a Dresden prison, where he remained 
for thirteen years. It was during this period that seven of 
these twelve letters were written. Wagner is better known 
to us as musician and dramatist than as philosopher and 
politician. In some respects, therefore, the most interesting 
letters in this collection are those in which he discusses the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer and the limitations of political 
effort. 


From Grave to Gay. By J. Sr. Log Srracuey. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

*“ Especially and beyond other men,” writes Mr. Strachey in 
his introduction to this volume of collected essays, “is the 
journalist expected to show his passport . . . when he tries to 
enter the land of books.” The reason is plain. Good journal- 
ism may be, and often is, good literature ; but there is plenty 
of good journalism that is not literature at all. Asa book 
Mr. Strachey’s work must submit to be judged by a different 
standard from that which was applied to it in its original form. 
Mr. Strachey has grouped his essays under four headings : 
“Studies in Seriousness,” “ Literary Studies,” “'l'he Puritans,” 
and “* Humours of the Fray.” There is not much evidence of 
continuity of thought, except in the Puritan studies, which 
have been remodelled, re-arranged, and partly re-written since 
their first appearance in the Spectator. 

The Coming Commonwealth. By Ropert Ranpotru Garray, 
B.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

The “Commonwealth” here described as imminent is the 
union of the Australian colonies. Mr. Garran, a Sydney 
barrister, assumes that the question is no longer of federation 
simply, but of the form the federation shall take; and 
further, that though there can be no permanence in the 
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existing relation between the colonies and the Crown, the 
colonies are not yet ripe for independence or detachment. On 
these assumptions he proceeds to construct a working consti- 
tution, with considerable elaboration of detail and a precision 
that comes of practical knowledge. Mr. Garran has adopted 
the historical method, and the first part of the book is taken 
up with a discussion of the federal system in general, and a 
comparative sketch of the chief federal governments of ancient 
and modern times. 


Whe Mount, with a description of the neighbouring city of 
Autun. By P.G. Hamerton. London: Seeley & Co. 

The Mount is a descriptive account of Mont Beuvray and 
the site of the old Gaulish city upon it. Mr. Hamerton laid 
the unfinished chapters aside, with the intention of adding to 
them and publishing them as a continuation to Round my 
House. They remained unfinished at his death, and are now 
edited by his wife, with the addition of four papers which 
appeared in the Portfolio of 1882. 


An Emigrant’s Home Letters. By Henry Parkes. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

The emigrant of these letters was destined to be five times 
Prime Minister of New South Wales. They tell in his own words 
the early struggles of a man who was driven by stress of poverty 
from Birmingham to London, and from London to the Anti- 
podes, in search of a livelihood. He arrived in Sydney with 
his wife and child to find the four-pound loaf at half-a-crown, 
the labour market overstocked, and but three shillings in his 
pocket. The prospect was not encouraging, but the future Sir 
Henry Parkes was not a man to be easily daunted. Each 
letter tells of some improvement in his state, and the last, 
written in 1848, leaves him “ full of hope,” with “ respecta- 
bility, if not competence, in view,” but still with no thought 
of the wealth and honours in store for him. 


Whe Secret Rose. By W. B. Yeats. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 

The term has not yet been invented that will describe Mr. 
Yeats’s quaint prose fancies. Visionary, imaginative, and un- 
substantial, they defy analysis. But the Celt, as Mr. Yeats says, 
has preserved the gift of vision. “No shining candelabra 
have prevented us from looking into the darkness, and when 
one looks into the darkness there is always something there.” 
Chester, the Cathedral and See. By Caartes Hiarr. Lon- 

don: George Bell & Sons. 

Mr. Hiatt begins with a history of the Cathedral Church, 
proceeds to a detailed examination of the architecture, and 
concludes with a history of the Diocese, and a list of the 
bishops since the creation of the particular Diocese by 
Henry VIIT. The Cathedral series is making a reputation for 
painstaking research, skilful condensation, and well-chosen 
illustrations. 


Sketches of Travelin Normandy and Maine. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 
These sketches are reprinted from the Saturday Review and 
the Guardian, with a preface by Mr. W. H. Hutton. There are 
twenty illustrations from drawings by Mr. Freeman’s own hand. 


Bacon’s Essays. Edited with introduction and notes by 

ALFRED 5S. West, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
Mr. West's edition of Bacon's Essays has one feature for 

which the general reader will be thankful to him. The glos- 

sary and explanations of terms are put in the form of footnotes 

instead of at the end of the book, so that the constant inter- 

ruption of turning pages is avoided. It is hard to see why any 

other plan is ever used in anything but a school class-book. 

Fuller information is given in the notes, and there is an index 

of proper names and a grammatical appendix. 

Love fora Key. By G. Cotmors. Heinemann. 

Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. By JoHN STRANGE 
Winter. Chatto & Windus. 

The Outspan. By J.P. Firzparrick. Heinemann. 

The Thirteenth Brydain. By Marcarer Movute. Jarrold 
& Sons. 

A Short Innings. By Tivour. Digby, Long. 

Fate's Fetters. By JEAN DE LA Bree. Translated by Mrs. 
F. Hoper-Dixon. Digby, Long. 

Captain Castle. By Car~tron Dawe. Smith, Elder. 

Angela’s Lover. By Dorotuea Gerarp. Constable. 

Tales from the Isles of Greece. Translated from the Greek of 
Argyris Ephtaliotis. By W. H.D. Rouse. Dent. 

His Majesty’s Greatest Subject. By 8S. 8S. Tuorsurn. 
Constable. 

Essentially Human. By ANNir Tuomas. F. V. White. 

The Coachman’s Club. By G. R. Sims. F. V. White. 











Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s List. 
COSMOPOLIS: seats 


Edited by F. ORTMANS, Price 2s. 6D. 
Coxtexts For APRIL, 


Slaves of the Lamp. Rudyard Kipling. }| Les Conférences d’Aix- a - Chapelle, 
Unpublished Letters to Gustave d’Eich- d'aprés Ja Correspondance inédite du 
thal. Jobn Stuart Mill. Duc de Richelieu. R. de Cisternes. 

Pompey's Pillar. Professor J. P. Le Livre a Paris. Emile Faguet. 
Mahaffy. Le Théatre a Paris, Jules Lemaitre. 

A Poll of the People. J. St. Loe Revue du Mois, F. de Pressense. 
Strachey. 

Notes on New Books. Andrew Lang. eRe ay 

The Theatre in London. Arthur B, | Listige Schénheit. Ludwig Fulda. 





Walkley. Die Kulturbestrebungen der tirkischea 
The Globe and the Island. Ernest Frauen. H. Vambery. 
Sale. Das Schlaraffenland. Erich Schmidt. 


— Deutsche Bicher, Anton Bettelhem. 
Voyageuses: V. Odile. Paul Bourget. Das Theater in Berlin. Otto Neumana- 
Le Spiritieme de M. Victorien Sardou. Hofer. 

Napoléon Ney. Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. 
Lettres Inédites. Ivan Tourguéneff. ** Ignotus.” 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S NEW NOVEL. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 
OF MASHONALAND. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS. By F. Reema 


SraTHam, Author of “ Mr, Magnus,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
“ Carefully written, . . Mr. Statham has discharged the task of 
historian in a thoroughly unprejudiced and judicial spirit."—Observer. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “TH GENTLE LIFE,” Erc. 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. Essays by the late J. 


Hain Friswett. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Daughter, Lacra Haus 
FRISWELL, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LE SELVE. By Ovina. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


“Ts admirably written.”—Morning Post. 





MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. 


BriGHTWEN. With Portrait of the Author, and many other full-page [llustra- 
tions. New Edition, Small crown 8vo, imitation leather gilt, gilt edges, in 
box, 5s. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By Faux 


MoscHeLes. 60 Original Illus'rations by the late G. du Maurier. New 
Edition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By W. Dovatas 


Morrison, M.A. (The New Volume of ‘‘ The Criminology Series."’) Cloth, 6s. 


STOPS ; or, How to Punctuate. By Pavi Atarpyce. 


Ninth Edition. Parchment covers, 6d. ; cloth, ls. 


LITTLE NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
Paper, 6d. each ; cloth, 1s. each. 


PASSPORTS. By I. J. Armsrrone. 
ON THE GOGMAGOGS. By Axice Dumuuo. 


WITH INTR( yDUC TION BY GRANT ALLEN, 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6.1. 
VOLUMES IN “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS,” 


THE BALKANS. By W. Miter, M.A. 
TURKEY. By Srayiey Lavye-Poote. 
BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 
CANADA, By J. G. Bovrryor, C.M.G., LL.D. 


Each Illustrated, and with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF A KING'S LIFE. By 


J.J. Jvusseranxp. Translated from the French by M. R., and Revised and 
Enlarged by the Author. With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 
Cloth, 6s. 


CLIMBING REMINISCENCES OF THE 


DOLOMITES. By Leovxe Sivicacuia, Translated by Mary Arice VIALLs. 
With Introduction by Edmund J. Garwood, A.C, Profusely illustrated and 
with Map. In cloth, 21s. net, 


PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS OF NEW 


ZEALAND: A Record of the First Exploration of the Chief Glaciers and 
Ranges of the Southern Alps. By Artuur P, Harpgr, B.A, Maps and 
Illustrations, Cloth, 21s. net. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES: A Pronouncing 


and Etymological Dictionary of Names in Geography, Biography, Mythology, 
History, Ethnology, Art, Archeology, Fiction, ete. Edited by Bensamin J. 
Smita, A.M. In 1 vol. 13$in. by 10 in, by 3 in., bound in half-cloth extra, 
£2 2s. net; half-morocco, £2 15s. net. 

“Will be found exceeding!y useful."—Daily Chronicle. 


ATA LOG UES, POST - FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


London: T, FISHER UNW IN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 242. APRIL, 1897. 





THE BOER INDICTMENTS OF BRITISH POLICY. By HENRY 
M. Srantey, M.P. 

THE ETHICS OF EMPIRE. By H,. F. Wyarr (Hon. Secretary 
of the ‘‘ Seeley” Lecturers). 

THE ENCROACHMENT OF WOMEN. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

HOW I BECAME POPE. (By Pius Il.) Translated by ALFRED 
N. MacraDyeEN. 

A TURKISH “ YOUNG PRETENDER.” By Lady CURRIE. 

AGRA IN 1857: A REPLY TO LORD ROBERTS. By SIR 
AUCKLAND Co.viy, K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G., C.LE. 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND LORD SALISBURY ON EVO- 
LUTION. (Concluded). By His Grace the Duke or ArGyLL. 

RONSARD AND HIS VENDOMOIS. By J. J. JUSSERAND. 

(@) HOW POOR LADIES LIVE: A REPLY. By Miss ELiza 
ORME. 

(2) HOW POOR LADIES MIGHT LIVE: AN ANSWER FROM 
THE WORKHOUSE. By Miss Evita M. Suaw. 

GOETHE AS A STAGE MANAGER. By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 

SOME CHANGES IN SOCIAL LIFE DURING THE QUEEN'S 
REIGN. By the Right Hon, Sir ALcerNon West, K.C.B. 

MR. LAURIER AND MANITOBA. By J. G. SNEAD Cox (Editor 
of the Tabiet). 

“THE INTEGRITY OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE” AS A 
DIPLOMATIC FORMULA. 


(i) By Sir Wemyss Reip. 
(2) By the Rev. Dr. Guiyyess Rocenrs. 





LonpoN: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No, 170. APRIL, 1897. CONTENTS— 


1.—Episodes of the Month. 


2.—Trade and Training in Germany. By Sir PHILIP MAGNUS 
(Member of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction). 
3.—Helpless Europe. By SPENSER WILKINSON. 


4.—Arthur Hugh Clough. By F. REGINALD STATHAM. 
5.—Fishing in West Africa. By Miss MAry H. KINGSLEY. 
6.—President McKinley. By A. Maurice Low. 

7.—A Recent Glance at Spain. By JoHN FoREMAN. 
8.—Story of a Philanthropic Pawn-Shop. By Miss Evita 


SELLERS. 
9.—The Patriotic Editor in War. By Admiral P. H. Cotome. 
10.—American Affairs. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
And at all Booksellers’, Price 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, CHEAP EDITION, Illustrated, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 


The Order of the Coif. 


By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing the Early History of the Order, together with an Account 
of the Aula Regis, and the Courts at Westminster Hall derived from 
it—The Justiciar—The Judges and Serjeants of the Coif—The Ap- 

renticii ad legem—The Inns of Court—The Forms, Solemnities, and 

Jsages kept.up by the Bench and the Bar—Records and Memoirs of 
the Old Order, and its many Distinguished Members—Their Legal and 
Social Position, and the gradual Innovations on the Old Institution. 

“A monument of well-digested research. . . . An important con- 

tribution to the history of the Bench and Bar of England.”— 
Illustrated London News. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Lrurep, Law Publishers, 
27, FLEET Street, E.C. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





A DVICE as t CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) yes advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Stat t of uit ts should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C 
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|Ghe Carbotie Smoke Batt 








is for INHALATION ONLY, and will positively cure 











a Post Free, d W Post Free, 
Fever | 10/= 10/- | Croup | 
Coughs. Headache 
Cold vm Hoarseness 
the Head Wh ooping 
Cold on Cough 
vd Gaunt Neuralgia 
nee Loss of 
Asthma Voice 
Bronchitis Sore Throat 


THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL as supplied to H.IL.M. THE GERMAN 
EMPRESS and 


H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh Marchioness of Bath 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught Marchioness of Conyngham 
H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia Countess of Aberdeen ‘ 
The Duke of Argyll Countess of Dudley ; 
The Duke of Fife Countess of Elgin > 
The Duke of Portland Countess of Chichester ) 
The Duke of Westminster Countess of Hardwicke 
The Duke of Wellington Countess Manvers — 

The Marquis of Salisbury Countess of Enniskillen 
The Earl of Derby Countess of Ravensworth 





Ear! Spencer Countess of Lanesborough 
Earl Cadogan Viscountess Cranbrook 
The Lord Chancellor Lady Afred Paget 

Lord Wo'seley and many others. 


TRIALS FREE AT OUR ROOMS. Call or send P.O.O. 


BRITISH DRUGGISTS LIMITED, 
219, Oxford St., London, W. 























DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from Hm. the Queen, 

Sir HENRY PoNsONBY is commanded by the QUEEN tothank Mr. 
DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to HEr 
MAJESTY. 

‘‘ Prepared with considerable care.”—The Times. 
“‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. _ 
‘* Far superior to ordinary Guides.” —London Dauy Chronicle. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, 
Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.8. 
Feap. 8vo. Illustrated, One Shilling each. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
CARDIGAN BAY. THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. BRECON AND THE LOWER WYE 
THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 





The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and 
Crasses of North Wales. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





LLANGOLLEN: Darurseton & Co. LONDON: J. W. Apam & Sons. 
The Railway Bookstalis, and all Booksellers. 





The “Amateur Photographer” 











is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 





PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 





WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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Sbipping Announcements. 


P. sO. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .. é 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, "NEW | _ Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA... Fortnight. 


VENICE and hesmeenes to EGYPT and the |) Every Three 
EAST . ‘ OM» Wecks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


hor particulars apply at the Company's 8 Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, SW. 


Every Week. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 


s wy — Hlead Offices 
Mananers JF GREEN &C.,. and i e. ; SNUE 
lunagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & €0. lex 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STRE ET, S.W. 
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YibACE 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Safe and Efficacious Remedy 
TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 

A Nurse writes: “I can confidently recommend ‘Vidace’ to afford the 
surest relief from headache.” 

A Clergyman declares: *‘ Vidace” to be the most reliable of all preparations 
of the kind he bas ever used, 

A Mother writes: ‘‘I have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, and 
always with the best results. Mixed with a litt e soda-water, and taken whilst 
effervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 

“VIDACE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 

to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1\d. per Bottle. (f all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. | 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Fiavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Mait or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. | 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


| Victoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE shah gor delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for al 
Household Purposes, 


| SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to 


| VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES | 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VIGTORIA DATE VINEGAR. | 


























| . POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY. 














BOVRIL 


CONTAINS THE ENTIRE NOURISHING AS WELL AS THE 
STIMULATING PROPERTIES OF 


PRIME OX BEEF. 


BOVRIL AT THE * FARTHEST NORTH.” 

The history of the deeds of Dr. Nansen and 
his gallant crew in their search for the North 
Pole can never be forgotten while the world 
cherishes memories of undaunted courage and 
magnificent endurance. 

In Dr. Nansen’s celebrated book, “ Farthest 
North,” the photograph taken by himself of the 
“Smithy on Board the FRAM” plainly shows 
the packages containing BOVRIL and BOVRIL 
SPECIALTIES with which he was plentifully 
equipped, and of which he freely availed himself, 
for the gallant explorer well knew that although 
“pluck and perseverance ” would do much, yet 
they would fail unless backed up by stimulating 
food. : i iechiitaeilalll 
BOV RIL (rts, ogo ) LIMITED, 

LONDON, E.C., 


Food Specialists and Contractors to Her ital Government, 


G AC oy SO 
ravapens { 3 S2s "a DUMS or eee 
DIREC TORS. 

Tue Rr. HoxovrasLe LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B,, LL.D., Cuarman. 

J. LAWSON JOHNSTON, Vice-Caatrrmax, VISCOUNT DUNCANNON, C.B. 
SIR EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C,, G.C.B,, Admiral of the Fleet. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P. FREDERICK GORDON. 

G. LAWSON JOHNSTON, ANDREW WALKER, Mawacixe Director. 


Cure all Liver Ills. 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 





Torpid Liver, Bililous Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are ‘‘ Liver Ills.” 


The Oure is— 


sCARTER'S 
LITTLE “=. 


“ NOILV 


' oot 
aii 
tal 
oF 2a F 
,4 Nb 
$355 SMALL PILL. 
as 
Ez SMALL DOSE. 
nu 
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SMALL PRICE. 


PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 
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“© SOOTHES THE ACHING PART 


OF ALL AFFLICTED WITH 


NEURALG!A CUTS 
TOOTHACHE SORES 
FACEACHE BOILS 

CHILBLAINS STINGS 


Etc., etc. 


THE BEST REMEDY IN THE WORLD FOR PILES. 
‘“ HOMOCEA™” should be in every Cottage, Palace, Workshop, Barracks, 





etc., etc. No discovery in the World of Healing Remedies has had such 
high testimony. 


OF ALL DEALERS AT 1/1: AND 29 PER BOX. 
Free by post for 1/3 and 3/- from The HOMOCEA Co., Lta., Birkenhead. 





“ A remarkably smart contrivance.”—Black and White. | “ A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity.”—Morning Leader. 
“ Surely a boon to all busy people.” — Westminster Budget. ; “I hope he may make a fortune by it.”—Truth. 


BLAISDELL*§='-ssarrenine PH NCILS. 


Most ingeniaus Invention of the Day. 





eer) a ee 


Shape, size, and use ewactly the same as a cedar pencil ; 


BUT, 
It is covered with paper—not wood! Its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust. 
It does not waste in re-sharpening—the only wear is the wear of the lead in writing. 
Saves time, trouble, and money. 













a ee PUR 4 in 
Ci AICRE!T PAPER AA CTD.LONDON. , ea ies ol 
t PENC BS 


ePAT.NO,) 73.1892 —/ aw eR A es eet 
Stars ; ee - 
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If nov found at any stationer’s, a set of black and coloured pencils will be sent post free for One Shilling by 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Ltd., 46, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 





PRETTY TEETH. HEALTHY TEETH. GOOD TEETH. CLEAN TEETH. 


SOZODONT 


FOR THE TEETH. 
‘The Pleasantest Dentifrice in the World. 


Cleanses the teeth, and the spaces between the teeth, as NOTHING ELSE can. 

The spaces matter. Sweet breath, and the life of the teeth themselves, depend on keeping the spaces clean. Almost anything will 
“clean” the crowns of the teeth. Sozodont, and Sozodont only, will keep them a good colour. Sozodont, and 
Sozodont alone, will penctrate and cleanse the spaces. It gives firm, rosy gums. 

Complete in Toilet Case, price 2s. 6d., of Chemists. 


HIMROD'S CURE *, ASTHMA. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


aith Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 
Miss Emily F ful, after bad effects. : 


The late Cen. W. T. Sherman, A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. In tins, 4s, 3d. 
. British Depdt—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
And many other persons of distinction have testified 


to the remarkable efficacy of & Co., John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts 
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The Scent of the Season. 











+ DEUCIOUS « 
GERRIGIUS ESSENCE 77 + 
A SELF-DISTILLED | NEw 
. FROMTHE: BSND _ Surpassing 
Charming SIRT _ 
; — 
Gift. ry 
aa 7 & Rivals 
Perfumes Y ” 
in vi Delicacy 
Enquicite §=™ Sues Some RF and 
Caskets. = = - Permanence 
+ Ths Crown Perfumery Co. E + 
Has achieved an inimediate and immense success, wo. thy to b: ranked with the 


CRABAPPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


ie 
\ 


THE CROWN WIVIGOPATI. 


LAVENDER SALTS, [esses 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 64. : Ss. and 4s. 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, wW. 





“A POCKET TREASURE.” 
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Pens securely packed and sent Post FREE. 
NEW BRANCH: 
3, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 























All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


ee ee ne ny ee rn pny ye 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


19: EMERSON’S BROMO- 
pS SELTZER, the most suc- 

cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 
in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1/44 and 2/3. 


Sold by ali Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 





SUTTONS GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acie. 
PERMANENT PASTURE ,,_ 15/- ” 
ACCORDING TO THE NATURE OF THE SOIL AND PURPOSE IN VIEW. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTONS FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1897. 


Post Free to’ Agriculturists. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 








KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegar, and without any ac ded Acetio Acid. 
Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. 












Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS $ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





46, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


sana oun POWDER 
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Alcolite : 
A NEW METAL. 


VALUABLE OPINIONS FROM WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 














A number of the most practical men in the trade were called 
together on March 12th last, to hear the experiences and opinions 
of experts, both in cycle building and other branches of mechanics 
and engineering work, as to the practical value of the new 
aluminium alloy called Alcolite.: Mr. MARSH, a consulting 
engineer, went deeply into the subject, relating his experience, 
gained from personal test. Mr. BASSETT, of the Raleigh 
Cycle Co., Ltd., who had had Alcolite tested at the Raleigh 
Works, spoke loudly in its favour, and we were informed that 
similar opinions were held by Messrs. BELCHER and 
PHILLIPS, the respective managers of the Beeston and 
Coventry Works of Humber & Co., Ltd. A machine weighing 
about 17 lbs. was shown, and ridden by some of the people who 
were there. We personally saw many men, themselves cycle 
makers, twist the bicycle, and put it to those tests which only a 
well-made machine will stand. The Alcolite bicycle came out of 
the ordeal with flying colours. Alcolite, we may say, is the 
only aluminium alloy which, up to the present, can 





be brazed, and at the joints remain as strong as other parts; 





whilst its non-corrosive properties, its beautiful silver-like appearance, 


and its extreme lightness, combined with rigidity and strength, 
must lead any thinking man to look upon it as the metal of 


the future in cycle construction. 
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MACHINERY versus HAND LABOUR. 


Under the patent to be acquired, Pneumatic Tyres and Tubes for other purposes are manufactured by machinery at an enormous 


reduction upon the cost of the ordinary process of hand labour. 


This process is adopted and worked by one of the largest firm of cycle manufacturers in the world, viz.: The Pope Manufacturing 
Company of Hartford, U.8.A., who make the celebrated Columbia Cycles and the Hartford Single Tube Tyres, the latter being made by the 


patent machine. 


The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY, APRIL 5th, and Close on or before WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7th, for Town and Country. 


THE PNEUMATIC TUBE MACHINE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


(BRAINARD’S PATENT.) 
Incorporated wader the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


£300,000, 


Divided into 300,000 Shares of £1 each, 


Of which 100,000 Shares (being the maximum allowed by the Rules of the London Stock Exchange) will be issued to the Vendors as fully 


paid, in part payment of the purchase money. 
Issue of 200,000 Shares of £1 each at par 
(Of which 70,000 Shares will be available for working capital). 
Payable 2s. 6d. per Share on Application; 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment; 10s. per Share One Month after Allotment, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Norbury (Director of the Singer Cycle Co., Limited), 
Billing Hall, Northampton. 

The Baron de Wagstaffe, 15, Talbot Road, London, W. 

yi salen Fs P. D. Henderson, C.8.I., 32, Fopstone Road, London, 8.W. 

Alderman Lloyd eee, J.P. (Higginbottom and Mannock, Engineers), 
Longsight, Manchester. 

W. F. Mason, Esq. (Chairman W. F. Mason, Limited, Engineers, Manchester), 
Gothard Abbey, Llandudno, 

Alfred Probyn, Esq., The Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N. 

E. P. Reynolds, Esq., Ashdell Grove, Sheffield. 

BANKERS. 

The Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited, 75, Cornhill, 
London, E.C., by whom Applications will be received, as well as by their Head 
Office in Manchester, their Office in Liverpool, and by all their Branches. 
Also by their Agents— 

In Ireland : The Ulster Bank, Limited, Belfast, Dublin, and Branches ; 

In Scotland : The National Bank of Scotland, Ld., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches 


AUDI ; 
Mellors, Basden and Co.; 38, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.; and Nottingham. 
Edwin Gutbrie and Co., 71, King Street, Manchester, and London, 
SOLICITORS. 
Timbrell and Deighton, 44, King William Street, London, E.C. 
‘ Roger A. Gartside, 67, Princess Street, Manchester, 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
Magnall and Littlewoods, 42, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


BROK&RS. 
London : G. Lacy Hillier, 75, Old Broad Screet, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Dublin; D. 8S, Bulger and Son, 5, Trinity Street, and Stock Exchange. 
Edinburgh: Alf. Johnstone, Chambers, 10, St, Androw Square, and Steck 

Exchange. 

Glasgow : Hoggan and Anderson, St. George's Square, and Stock Exchange. 
Manchester : Robert Whitehead, St. Ann’s Street, and Stock Exchange. 
Liverpool ; Hook and Bradshaw, 4, York Buildings, and Stock Exchange. 
Birmingham: Henry Payne, 88, Colmore Row, and Stock Exchange. 
Coventry : Clements and Burton, 58 and 59, Hertford S' reet. 
Leeds: John Redmayne and Co., 79, Albion Sireet, and Steck Exchange. 
Sheffield: F. BE. and 8. Smith, 1, George Street, and Stock Exchange. 
Nottingham : Bromley, Cunliffe and Co., Prudential Buildings. 
Wolverhampton : Henry Payne, 9, King Street, 
Preston : H. Bazett Jones and Sons, Caxton House. 
Southport : George H. Hyde, Clarendon House, Lord Street, and Stock Exchange. 
Hull: T. W. Flint and Co., 4, Bowlalley Lane, 
Bristol: Harry James and Co., 34, Corn Street, and Stock Exchange. 
Cardiff: ‘Tregerthen, Dunn and Co., 27, Mount Streets Square, and Siock 


Exchange. 
: SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.). 
C, Wallington, F.C.A., 4, Tokenhouse Buildings, Bank, London, B.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


OxnJEcTs.—This Company is formed to purchase and work the Briush Letters 
Patent, dated January 28th, 1896, and numbered 1,988, granted to Austin 
Brainard, of Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., for Machines to mannfacture Pneumatic 
"lubes. Hose Pipe, and otber similar articles. The Machine makes Tubes of Rubber, 
and Fabric for Pneumatic Tyres, ard op to that point supersedes the present hand 
process The Tyre is then completed by the further processes of splicing and 
vulcanising. 

ADAPTABILITY FOR OTHER PuRPOsES.—The machine can also be used for 
making, in addition to Cycle Tube Tyres, Pneumatic Tube Tyres for Carriages and 
Autocars, Vacuum Brake Connecting Tubes for Railway Carriages, Suction and 
Fire Engine Hose, Ship and Garden Hose, and all kinds of Rubber and Fabric 
Tubing at smal! cost with high quality and finish. 

The machine will also make Tubes for various forms of Double Tube Tyres, as 
weil as the Tubes of Tyres with Detachable Covers. 

Capacity or Macaine.—One Brainard Machine will produce upwards of 
2,800 Tubes for Cycle Tyres per day of twelve bours ; the quality of which is very 
even, and fully equal to that of the best hand-made Tyre. It would require at 
least 150 skilled operatives to produce the output of one of these machines, and, in 
the case of hand work, the quality would neither be so regular or uniform. 

Superiority oF SiInGLtE Tube Tyres.—In America, where the roads are 
notoriously bad, the Single Tube Tyre has superseded al! others, the tyres manufac- 
tured by Brainard’s machine being admittedly equal, if not superior, to any Single 
Tube Tyres yet made. The Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
U.S.A., the largest cycle making company of America, are fitting 95 per cent. of 
their Columbia Cycies with Hartford Single Tube ‘yres madé by Brainard’s 
machine, of which they have acquired the American rights. 

As showing the value of this invention, the Pope Company says :—‘‘ Five years 
ago the number of tyres used in America of this type was but 24 per cent, of the 
total number used, while during the season 1895-6 it is estimated that fully 80 per 
CENT, OF THE TOTAL TYRES USED rN AMERICA are of the type made under this 
invention. We use the Hartford Single Tube Tyres on our 1898 machines. The 
remarkable success of these Tyres, their high quality, their simplicity, and the ease 
with which they can be repaired in case of accident or puncture, Jeaves no other 
course open to us.” 

Cost anp Prorit.—The Single Tube Tyres, as made with this machine, can be 
sold with a large margin of profit, at about half the price of high grade detachable 
Tyres ; they can be fitted to wood as well as metal rims, and when so fitted are more 
durable, cleaner, faster, and in every way moro satisfactory than the complicated 
detachable Tyres, 

ConsTRUCTION AND Repatrs.—With the Tyres as made by Brainard’s machine 
the methods of repair are simple and effective, whilst the liability to puncture is 
undoubsedly very slight. In Single Tube Tyres, creeping, nipping, aod similar 
mishaps are of course impossible. The Single Tube Tyre, as made by this machine, 
consists of an inner tube covered with a special fabric, and a cover, or simply a 
‘‘tread’” outside, the whole being subsequently vulcanised together into a single 
vompound tube, each part supporting and re-enforcing the others. 

PopuULARITY AND Output.—The popularity of Single Tube Tyres is steadily 
increasing in England. The output of cycles in this country is now estimated at 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000 per annum, and the increased facilities for manufac- 
ture will doubtless encourage their production, so that the demand for Tyres 
will correspondingly increase. Should over production of Cycles lead to sharp 
competition and price-cutting, this Tyre, which saves 50 per cent. on the whole- 
sale price, is certain to find a wide sale. 

Orpers.—Single Tube Tyres, made by this machine, were exhibited at the 
National Cycle Show; and 100,000 Tyres have already been ordered, the profits on 
which will yield a substantial dividend on the capital of the Company. Furtber- 
more, a large business should be done in Vacuum Brake Tubes, used for connecting 
Railway Carriage Brakes, and the manufacture of Garden Hose, Suction Hose, and 
a variety of tubing. 

TrapE Support.—For the reasons already indicated, the co-operation and 
support of a large number of firms in the Oycle e may be relied upon by this 
Company, as the saving effected by the machine makes a material reduetion in the 
net cost of the a oy whatever class of Pneumatic Tyre may be used. 

MacuIneRy,—The Company under the contract for purchase acquires the benefit 
of a contract for the erection of the first machine built for the Vendor Syndicate. 
This machine is completed and will be delivered to the Company immediately the 
works are ready to receive it. , . 

No Experiments RequrreD.—The Gompany will be in a position to commence 
business without passing through the experimental stage, which so often hinders the 
development of industrial undertakings. 

Works anp Output.—The Directors have secured the option of suitable works 
with steam power, upon exceptionally favourable terms, at Oldham, near Man- 
chester, affording ample accommodation for an output of 20,000 Tyres, and over 
100 000 feet of vacuum and other pneumatic tubing per week, with room for exten- 
sion. 

Estimate or Prorirs.—With regard to the probable profits to be earned by 
the Company, the Directors put forward ne estimate, but judging from the actual 





cost of producing the Tyres at the Works now using this Machine in the United 
States, they have the satisfaction to state that on the Works being established by 
this Company and the manufacture of 300,000 pairs of Tyres per annum (which isa 
very moderate estimate of the output of one machine), and on the sale of same a: 
haif the present market prices, the profit to be realised should pay 50 per cent. upon 
the entire capital of this Company. 

Tykes on View.—Cycles fitted with these Tyres can be seen and tried at the 
Depot of the Raleigh Cycle Co., 41, Holborn Viaduct, London, and at the Depot of 
the Rothwell Cycle Co., Deansgate, Manchester. 

CounseEL's Opinton.—Tbe following opinion on the validity of the patent 
oc the monopoly it secures have been received from Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, 


‘*T am of opinion, from the result of the search of the Patent Agent, that 
‘the invention in respect of Letters Patent 1988 of 1896 was novel at the date 
‘of the Letters Patent, and that those Letters Patent are good and valid, and 
‘that the claims adequately protect the subject matter of the invention.” 

“*T am of opinion that articles made by the machine patented in Brainard's 
** Patent could not be imported into this country without infringing the 
‘English Letters Patent. This is a case in which the article is so directly the 
‘‘result of the invention for the Machine that the Courts would, in my 
‘‘opinion, hold that its importation into the country was equivalent to the 
“working of the Patented Machine in this country, and that to permit it 
‘*would take away from the Grantee of the Patent in this country the benefit 
* of the monopoly given to him.” 

(Signed) J. FLETCHER MOULTON, 
“Temple.” 
The special features of this Company may be summarised as follows :— 


1, This Patent does not infringe any other Patent. The validity of the 
Patent and the Monopoly are vouched for by the foregoing opinion of 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. 

No Royalty payable to any other Company. 

8. The Brainard Machines are not experimental, they are at work at Hart- 

ford, U.S.A., and have already turned out many thousands of Tyres, 

4. The manufacture of Tyres by this Machine in America shows the cost to 

be very much lower than that of those made by any process hitherto 
known in this country. : 

5. The Brainard Machine is not only applicable to Tyre Tubes for Cycles, 

but to every form of Indiarubber Tube that is made. 

6. 100,000 Tyres have already been ordered. 

7. No Founders’, Deferred, or Preference Shares. 


Price —The purchase price for the Patents has been fixed at £230,000, payable 
as to £100,000 part thereof in fully paid shares, and as to the balance in cash. 
The Vendor Syndicate will pay all expenses up to and including the first allotment 
of Shares, except the ad valorem conveyance duty on the purchase. 

In the allotment of shares special consideration will be given by the Directors 
to applications from the Trade. 

SETTLEMENT AND QuOTATION.—Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will 
be “8 for in due course, 

he following agreements have been entered into. namely :— 

AGREEMENTS.—(1) Dated the 11th day of November, 1896, between Edward 
Dyke and Brainard’s Pneumatio Tyre Machine Syndicate, Limited, and the Agree- 
ments scheduled thereto. (2) Dated 24th day of March, 1897, between Brainard’s 
Pneumatic Tyre Machine Syndicate, Limited, and John George McCarthy, as 
Trustee for and on behalf of the Company, being the Agreement for Sale to the 
Company at a profit. 

ther agreements or arrangements have been entered into by the Vendor Syn- 
dicate, to which the Company is not a ty, with reference to its ordinary busi- 
ness, the pr tion of the Company and the issue of its Capital which may techni- 
cally be contracts within the meaning of Section 38 of the Companies Acts 1867. 
Applicants for Shares shall be deemed to have notice of the existence of such 
agreements, and to have agreed with the Company, as Trustees for the Directors 
and others, to waive their right, if any, to particulars thereof; whether under the 
said Section or otherwise, or to any further compliance with the said Section than 
is contained in this Prospectus, and subscriptions wiil only be received and allot- 

g. 





ments made on that footin; 

Applications for Shares must be made on the accompanying form and for- 
waided to the Bankers of the Company, together with a deposit of 2s. 6d. per 
Share applied for. If no allotment made the deposit will be re-urned in fu!!, 
and if a less number of Shares be allotted than is applied for the balance will be 
credite} in reduction of the amount payable on allotment. 

Copies of this Prospectus with Forms of Application for ~hares can be 
obtained at the Offices of the Company, or of its Bap , Brokers and Solicitors. 

Copies of the above Agreements, Counsels Opinions, and the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the Company can be seen at the Offices of the 
Solicitors of the Company. 
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INDIA RUBBER (MEXICO) 


LIMITED. 











The List oF APPLICATIONS for SHARES aud 
DEBENTURES w¢// b€ OPENED @f 10 A.M. OM 
MONDAY next, APRIL 5th, 1897, and may 


be CLOSED at any time thereafter. 





PROSPECTUSES AND FORMS OF APPLICATION MAY BE HAD OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 


112, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C., and Branches; 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 
37, Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.; 
Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland; 


OF THE BROKER— 


WILLIAM H. HART, 26, Old Broad Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C.; 


OR OF THE SECRETARY, AT THE OFFICES OF THE COMPANY— 


42, POULTRY, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS—*“* Proanostic, Lonpon.” 
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